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THE TRANSFORMATION OF ROMAN MONUMENTS. 
By 


J. O. KiInnaMAN, A. M. 


When the settlement on the Palatine became an accomplished 
fact, there came with the people who made the settlement, man- 
ners, customs, and habits of life which were destined to influence 
for more than eleven centuries the religious thought of the 
Romans, as well as the nations over which they ruled; then, 
even, after the suppression of the religious body that promul- 
gated them, the ideas and even forms still living, were destined 
to mould the religious thought for millions of people down to 
the present day. The particular institution that maintained 
itself in almost irreproachable purity without corruption and 
defilement throughout its entire existence, was the order of the 
Vestal Virgins. : 

In its prehistoric origin this institution was not religious in 
character, but simply an expression of necessity and utility. 
Fire could be obtained only in the most precarious way, either 
by rubbing sticks together or striking a spark from flint. To 
obviate such slow creation, a hut was built in which fire was 
kept continually burning, and young girls were appointed to 
keep this hearth always replenished. In time it became a kind 
of sacred institution, especially in Alba Longa, the parent city 
of Rome, from whence came the settlers on the Palatine. The 
new town becoming permanent, a hut was builded in which the 
girls might keep the city hearth; thus the worship of Vesta 
came into being, and the House of Vesta was, for the sake of 
convenience, located on the edge of the common market place 
or the forum. 

The number of Vestals was limited to six. The girl must 
enter the service between the ages of six and ten; both parents 
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must be living and of irreproachable character, as well as of a 
free condition. The girl, on her part, must be physically perfect, 
without blemish of any kind. The slightest imperfection, such 
as a lisp or near-sightedness, excluded her from the order. Her 
term of service was divided into three parts of ten years each; 
the noviate; the period of practice; the period as teacher. 
After the lapse of thirty years she could retire to her home 
and marry, if she chose; but we have no record of any Vestal 
ever availing herself of the privilege, for her influence and 
opulence as Vestal was too great and far-reaching for anything 
to ever induce her to leave the threshold of the goddess. 

The oldest of the Vestals presided over the others and was 
known as the Maxima Vestalis, from which the Catholics get 
their abbess. 

The Vestals did not come under the jurisdiction of the common 
law and were not accountable to it in any way. The instant a 
girl became a Vestal she was free from familias potestas; she 
could hold property in her own name, make wills and transact 
all such other business as might come to the notice of any Roman 
citizen. She could be summoned as a witness in state cases at 
law, but otherwise she was free from public annoyance. 

The greatest deference and honor was shown them on all 
occasions. They had reserved seats in the amphitheatre and 
circus; everyone must make way for them when passing, even 
the consuls not being exempted. They kept their own horses 
and carriages; the same being exempt from seizure for public 
purposes. It is thought that they often owned farms and other 
property in their own right. Any offense against their person 
was punishable by death. 

The privilege that they held in highest esteem was that of 
being buried within the city walls; but the site of this burial 
place is not now known, and perhaps never will be, unless, per- 
chance, some lucky accident reveals it. What an event in 
Archeology the finding of their Columbaria would be! Their 
history extends through eleven centuries, and only one grave- 
stone of a Vestal has ever been found, and that not in situ. 

Every precaution was taken to guard the Vestals from tempta- 
tion and fall. No man ever set foot over the threshold of the 
Atrium of Vesta; no man could approach the Temple of Vesta 
at night. But during the corrupt period of the Empire (be- 
tween the reigns of Nero and Domitian) they did not altogether 
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escape blame and suspicion. This is the only period of their 
history that can be found in which the Vestals did not remain 
true to their vows; this lapse was the passing of a mere shadow 
over their otherwise serene and perfect character. 

The fall of a Virgin was no light matter, and the records of 
such falls are few and far between. When the trial was over and 
sentence passed, the woman having been divested of her gown, 
was flogged, and, in her presence, the funeral procession formed. 
She having been bound to the hearse, the procession marched 
in solemn and stately order to the Porta Collina where there 
was a crypt beneath the Agger of Servius Tullius. The unfor- 
tunate Vestal was let down into this crypt, furnished with bread, 
water and a small lamp, and there left to die of starvation. The 
entrance was closely sealed and covered up so as to render any 
possible relief of non avail. It is at present impossible to 
uncover this crypt, though its position is known within fifty feet. 

The Roman Commonwealth had certain tokens which they 
entrusted to the care of the Vestals. What were they? Is 
there any way of knowing? Servius says that there were seven 
such tokens : — the Meteoric Stone from Pessinus; the Quadriga 
from Veii; the ashes of Orestes; the Scepter of Prian; the 
Veil of Illiona; the Paladium and the Ancilia. Of these relics 
the Palladium was most often mentioned by ancient writers, but 
they were usually very indefinite in regard to the expressions 
used, calling them merely “sacra quedam” or “ sacra fatalia.” 
From such indefinite and conflicting statements as these, it is 
impossible for us to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the 
character of these “sacred things.” But one thing is certainly 
true, viz.: the objects, whatever they were, were quite small, for 
they could be and were placed in terra-cotta jars for the purpose 
of burial in the event of extreme public danger. Such an event 
actually took place at the time of the flight of the Vestals to 
Veii in 346 B.C. The “ sacred utensils” were buried between 
the Cloaca Maxima and the house of the Flamen Quirinalis; 
the spot was ever after known under the name of Doliola. 

The first act of destruction perpetrated against the House of 
the Vestals was at the hands of the Vestals themselves. “The . 
shadow of events cast themselves before” when Constantine, 
for state policy, became a Christian Emperor. But the shadow 
did not fall in its full umbra until nearly seventy-five years 
later; in 383 A. D., the shadow became heavier and more dense 
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in that Gratianus abolished and confiscated the patrimonies and 
privileges of all pagan temples within the Empire; in 391 A. D., 
all superstitious sacrifice was prohibited by law or rather by 
decree of the Emperor. In 393 Eugenius restored all confis- 
cated property. ‘ 

In 394 a rebellion of the pagan faction took place, led by 
Flavianus. A battle taking place some time between September 
6th and 17th resulted in the complete overthrow and death of 
Flavianus. With his death all hopes of the pagan faction, priests 
and priestesses also, died forever. 

With what anxiety the result of the battle was awaited by the 
Vestals can better be imagined than described, and even more 
so, in that no description of the last moments of the last Vestals 
has come down to us. We may be sure of one thing, at least, 
viz.: that they would not allow the “sacra fatalia” nor the 
shrine of the Palladium to fall into the hands of the profane 
Christians. The sacred utensils were either buried or broken 
into a thousand fragments, and the shrine itself, situated within 
the innermost part of the Atrium, leveled to the floor. Thus the 
first steps toward the destruction of the Atrium was begun, and 
that, too, by the hands of those whom its walls had sheltered 
for eleven centuries. What actually became of the Palladium 
and its accompanying relics will probably never be known; the 
secret went out of the world with the dying breath of the “ Last 
of the Vestals.” 

About September 20th, 394 A.D., the House of the Vestals 
becoming state property, the doors were thrown open to the 
general public. The building was not disturbed in any way, 
becoming, without alteration, a museum of art treasures. How 
long it remained such, and, at the same time, perfectly intact, 
is a matter upon which we cannot speak definitely because of 
the lack of data. But of one thing we may be reasonably sure: 
the building and all its contents were intact in the time of Con- 
stance II. The history of his visit to the abandoned capital 
reveals the fact that nearly all public buildings were in almost 
perfect state of preservation. The visit of this Emperor was 
made during the spring of 663 A.D. Much better for Rome 
would it have been had he never executed his desire to see the 
Eternal City! 

The year 608 marks an epoch in the history of the Christian 
Church, as well as the line of demarkation between Ancient 
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and Modern history. Up to this time the church had religiously 
refrained from pressing into its service any of the former pagan 
temples, so between 394 and 608 A.D., all pagan temples were 
mere art museums under the control of a public keeper of 
statuary; but in 608 the pagan temple, for the first time, became 
a place of worship for the Christians, and from that time to 
the present the practice has never ceased. Temples and public 
buildings alike became places of worship, until at one time in 
its history there seemed to be more churches than private dwell- 
ings in Rome. 

But it seems that the Atrium Vestae escaped this episode, so 
common in the history of the other temples. Why this was true 
seems incapable of answer, for we find a private residence built 
within the Atrium upon debris about five feet in thickness; this 
debris being caused by the falling in of the roof and partial 
collapse of the second story of the Atrium itself. While it 
escaped becoming a church, that fact tolled the kneli of its 
destruction the sooner, for it suffered what all buildings that 
were unoccupied suffered during the Renaissance, it became a 
quarry for what the Romans of the time flattered themselves 
would be greater and nobler structures. In spite of this fact, 
it did not suffer the utter destruction and annihilation meted 
out to many of the classical structures. Why it was not com- 
pletely levelled to the ground may be inferred from its situation, 
and one glance up at the threatening, towering walls upon the 
Palatine will strengthen our belief that its position must have 
saved it in some degree. But in spite of all that, there is no 
monument in all Rome which has been so utterly destroyed 
without leaving any trace of itself in monuments of the Renais- 
sance. While it must be true that material from it went into 
other structures, the records of such transfer have either been 
lost or have not yet been discovered. Statues have been found 
at a distance from the Atrium, but that is the extent of any 
knowledge. The house, as it has come down to us, is the work 
of Septimius Severus. It was finished in marble for the most 
part, and, as a result, a mine, indeed, to the lime-burner of the 
Middle Ages; all that could be burned into lime was thus de- 
stroyed; that which could not be so transformed was broken 
up or utterly abandoned. For some unaccountable reason, many 
statues and pedestals escaped the limekiln; a heap of statues 
was found in the Atrium carefully piled like cordwood. What 
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historical event took place, causing the owners to abandon 
and utterly forget their property, is not known. 

To-day we look upon the House of the Vestals in an utter 
state of ruin and desolation. What creature is so destructive 
and desolating as man in_his mad rush for selfish gain! From 
the most noble and unique of buildings in the world into mortar 
to fill the chinks in an unsightly, common wall of the Renais- 
sance! What an ignoble end for such a noble structure! 

At'the other end of the Forum is a building of equal antiquity, 
the Senate House. This was the most important building in 
the Roman world; the site was, in ancient times, occupied by 
a small grove, an ivy-covered cave and a spring. Hard by 
this spring was constructed a straw-thatched hut to serve as 
the meeting-place of the sheep-skin clad senators. Later Hos- 
tilius replaced this rude hut by an ampler stone structure built 
upon a platform in order to raise it above the Tiber’s flood. The 
furniture was of the simplest and rudest character, consisting of 
a few rows of benches, a speaker’s chair, a small apartment for 
the state archives. This was a fair example of Republican 
austerity. Having been repaired by Sulla in 80 B.C., it was 
burned, twenty years .later, by the Clodian faction, which used 
it as a funeral pile for the murdered anarchist; the Basilica 
Porcia being also destroyed in the same conflagration. 

The rebuilding of the Senate Chamber was delegated to the 
son of Sulla, Faustus, and, in honor of both father and son, 
the structure was to be named Curia Cornelia. In 44 B.C., 
Julius Cesar began to complete the work, for some time inter- 
rupted, and the name was to be changed to that of Curia Julia, 
but March 15, 44 B.C., closed the career of the great Czsar. 
The Senate House was completed by his successor, Augustus. 
‘The builder of the Empire added two wings or additions to the 
original, viz.: the Chalcidium and the Secretarium. The Chal- 
cidium was also known under the name of Atrium Minerve. 
The dedication of the new structure took place in the year 
29 B.C. This building, standing until the fire of Nero laid 
it in ruins, was repaired by Domitian. Domitian’s building re- 
mained intact until the fire of Carinus in turn burned it to the 
ground. Diocletion rebuilt this last structure. The shape and 
size of all these buildings was the same, and stood absolutely 
upon the same spot, having the same orientation, as the Senate 
House was a sacred place; in fact, it was a temple, and under 
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the special protection of the gods. Additions were made to the 
original structure, but the hall in which the Senate sat ensemble 
always remained the same in size and orientation. The hall 
proper, 51.28 meters in length by 27.54 meters in width, was 
superb in its finish, marble being used exclusively in the later 
structure. The fragments that have come to us definitely prove 
this point. While the interior was in keeping with the grandeur 
of the Empire, the exterior was shabby in appearance, being con- 
structed of brick, plastered over with stucco, in imitation of 
marble. 

When the buildings of Rome began to be converted into 
churches, the Senate House did not escape. It became two 
churches, in fact. The Senate Chamber proper was dedicated 
to S. Andriano by Pope Honorius I. about 630 A.D., the 
Secretarium to S. Martina. It retained the classical form until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century when it was modern- 
ized. The doorway of the Curia of Diocletion, 5.90 meters high 
by 3.50 meters wide, was approached by a flight of steps 1.60 
meters high, thus forming a beautiful entrance; in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century the lower part of the doorway 
was walled up with fragments of all kinds, raising the threshold 
3.25 meters. In 1655 this doorway was entirely walled up and 
a new one cut, so that the lintel of the door of Diocletion became 
the threshold that still remains to-day. The great bronze doors 
were removed to the Lateran by Alexander VII. The door- 
way into which the bronze doors were to be fitted was con- 
siderably larger, so Barromini put upon the panels bands orna- 
mented with the stars of the Chigi, which are still in use, intact, 
as enlarged for their present purpose. 

Cardinal Bonella, with the consent_of Pius V., in laying out 

the Via Bonella, cut the building intwo. The part thus destroyed 
was the Chalcidium or the Atrium Minerve. The Hall of the 
Senate or S. Andriano was modernized in 1580 by Cardinal 
Cusano, in 1654 by Sotomayor; S. Martina by Urban VIII. 
' All that is ancient in the interior is the Corinthian pilasters 
at each end, and the sides.of the building. “Thus again the 
Romans themselves were guilty of the destruction of one of 
the most historic buildings in the entire Empire. From the 
Senate House of the greatest nation the world has ever seen 
to the chapel of an obscure and unknown saint in the calendar 
of the Roman Catholic Church! 
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September 21, 63 B.C., is one of the memorable dates of the 
world’s history; there are a few dates in the history of the 
world that all men should know and remember, and this is one 
of the few. Before daylight on this memorable day, there was 
born into the world a prince, who was destined to change the 
trend of civilization, and more or less, mould and guide its 
destinies from that day to this; in a little insignificant house 
situated ad caput Bulbula, the prince, Octavianus, afterwards 
the founder of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen, for 
the first time beheld the light of the rising sun. Born in the 
midst of trouble and troublous times, at the time when plans 
were on foot to overthrow the obsolete Republic with its ma- 
chigery that no longer worked or moved the civilization in which 
it found itself a corpse, yet he was destined.to restore order and 
give to the whole world justice and law. Immediately follow- 
ing his birth, the great conspiracy of Cataline was exposed and 
thwarted by Cicero; the great uncle of the future Emperor con- 
quered all of Central and Western Europe, even extending his 
victorious arms to Britain, but March 15th, 44 B.C., found the 
great dictator dead, at the foot of the statue of his great rival, 
and the Roman world (the world for that matter) without a 
head, without a ruler, and in a state of utter anarchy. From 
that time on until the battle of Actium, the prince who was born 
on this 21st of September was employed in making himself 
master over his rival claimants for the mantle of the great Cesar. 

It was not mere chance that the Palatine Mons became the 
residence of the Emperors of the Roman world. Augustus was 
born there; he loved the.spot, and on this hill he determined 
to locate his official residence, and, at the same time, make it 
the center of the world. It was ever his policy, as well as his 
taste, to live simply, even with the parsimony of his great ances- 
tors of the early Republican Period. 

After he became master, he began to build State Headquar- 
ters that should, in a way, be worthy of the great Empire over 
which he was absolute monarch, though the multitude over whom 
he ruled was not aware of his power. On the Palatine, almost 
in the center of the hill, Augustus constructed the group of build- 
ings known as the “ Augustan Group.” Before he began this 
state group, he was compelled to enlarge his own private resi- 
dence somewhat from the fact that his house had burned down, 
all except the bedroom in which he had slept for twenty-eight 
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years. At once, the catastrophe having been learned, people of 
the world donated to its rebuilding. Augustus limited each 
man’s subscription to a Denurius, but in spite of that limitation, 
he received millions upon millions; with this immense amount 
of money he began and carried to completion the most magnifi- 
cent group of buildings the world had ever seen up to that time. 

This group was composed of the Propyleia, the Temple of 
Apollo, the Latin and Greek Libraries, the Temple of Vesta 
(a replica of that on the Sacra Via), and the private apart- 
ments of Augustus. 

In the description of this magnificent group of buildings let 
us begin with the State Entrance. The approach was by the 
street viscus Apollinaris, passing through a great archway, the 
gate-posts of which were of Greek marble, twenty-nine feet in 
height, crowned with capitals of African marble. The master- 
piece, the glory of this marble gateway, was the group from 
the hands of Lycippus, composed of the chariot and four horses, 
together with Diana and Apollo in the chariot, driving. This 
great group was cut from one piece of marble. 

The area within the peristyle was paved with white marble, 
while the peristyle, containing fifty-two columns of giallo antico, 
many of which were found on the ground in 1869 and 1877, 
was beautiful beyond compare. Placed on the intercolumina- 
tions were the statues of the fifty Danaids, together with the 
‘statue of their father; while in front of each statue of a Danaid 
was an equestrian statue of her luckless Egyptian husband. The 
torsos of these statues were found scattered about the place over 
three hundred years ago; these torsos, together with some twenty 
intact statues, closed their career in the limekiln. 

The Romans used libraries for technical, as well as cosmopoli- 
tan purposes. Instead of great miscellaneous collections, they 
installed technical libraries, each devoted to some particular sub- 
ject. Augustus built on the west side of the Temple of Apollo 
the Latin and Greek technical libraries, devoted chiefly to law 
and its collateral branches, together with the liberal arts. These 
libraries had a reading hall between them large enough to accom- 
modate the entire Senate in its sittings, also serving as a general 
lecture-hall. This hall contained, among other things, a colossus 
of Augustus fifty feet in height, cast in bronze, having been 
moulded in Rome. The head can now be seen in the Palazzo 
_del Conservatori; this head has often been assigned to the 
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collossus of Nero; but that statue was just twice the size and 
height, viz.: one hundred twenty feet, therefore its head should 
be twelve feet high; that of Augustus six feet high. The head 
of the Conservatori is just six feet high, and exactly fits the 
description of Pliny. This reading-room was further lined with 
gold, silver and bronze medallions celebrating orators, authors, 
lawyers, statesmen, etc. 

The Temple of Apollo, built of Carrara marble, stood in the 
center of the portico between the propylaia and the libraries. 
The front of the building was of Parian marble worked in bas- 
relief by the hands of Bupalos and Anthermos of Chios; on the 
pediment was the bronze chariot of Apollo. Inside was the 
marvellous Apollo group, consisting of Apollo playing the lyre, 
the work of Scopas; Latona, the work of Cephisodotos; Diana, 
the work of Timotheos; this central group was in turn sur- 
rounded by the nine muses. Here, also, was to be found an 
immense amount of gold and silver plate, together with a great 
collection of cameos. In other words, this temple, besides being 
a temple was also a museum of fine arts. It is impossible to 
go into further detail; it must be left to the imagination of the 
reader, together with his knowledge of it from observation. 

When we turn to the private residence of Augustus, the moment 
we cross the threshold all this grandeur and magnificence ceases, 
and we are in the presence of the simplest simplicity. The ruler 
of the world, in his natural and acquired tastes of living, vied 
with the simplicity and austerity of his most heroic ancestors 
of the Republic. For forty years he slept in the same little 
and uncomfortable bedroom, even doing a great deal of his 
work in that same chamber. Indefatigable in his efforts for 
the Empire, he had no time to think about the personal comfort 
or luxury of the Emperor, so our description of the house of 
Augustus would be the same as that of any Senator during the 
period of the Punic wars. 

Augustus began the building process upon the Palatine and 
was followed by each of the Emperors down to and including 
Septimus Severus, and even after, if we may count the Baths 
of Heliogobolus; thus the Palatine became one solid mass of 
buildings designated under the one appellation, “ The Palace of 
the Cesars.” While the hill ultimately became one solid mass 
of masonry, the more ancient buildings were not used to repair 
or build anew any of the later structures, except the golden House . 
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of Nero. The Flavian Emperors left even that mighty structure 
intact on the Palatine proper, but used some of its material in 
the construction of Ades Publice. 

Now the question arises: When did the destruction begin that 
ultimately left the Palatine in the ruinous state in which we 
see it to-day? Of course the general neglect began when the 
seat of government was transferred from the Eternal City to 
Constantinople. * Edifices, when not occupied, soon began to 
show the want of repair, but so solidly built were the structures 
on the Palatine that in 663 A. D., most of them were in a state 
of perfect preservation. (We have at least one instance of 
destruction by fire: the Temple of Apollo burned to the ground 
March 18-19, 363 A.D.). The art treasures which were con- 
tained within this great mass of masonry were scattered over 
the earth and under the sea. The world had contributed will- 
ingly or unwillingly to the collection, making Rome the greatest 
art center in the world, and the Palatine the center of Rome. 

From the world this collection of art came, to the world it 
returned, at least in part. The barbarians carried an immense 
amount to Africa’s shore, some of which, undoubtedly, now lies 
buried beneath Sahara’s wind-blown sands; some in the ooze of 
the Mediterranean’s bottom; some in the silt and delta of the 
Tiber; some on the golden-horn’s placid shore; some in the 
cobble of foundation-wall, and some in the mortar of the rough- 
est masonry. So much for the marbles that could be converted 
into utilitarian purposes. 

The bronze monuments were melted and used for other pur- 
poses; roof-tiles, utensils, and even cannons to drive away papal 
enemies of Rome. Again a great amount of art treasure was 
buried by the owners in time of imminent danger. That dan- 
ger materializing, the owner or owners being killed, the treasure 
being buried beneath many feet of ruin, the ruin leveled, new 
buildings erected, and streets laid out, the art treasure, the 
spot and the owner alike were forgotten, only to be brought to 
light after two thousand years by the spade of the day laborer. 
Many such caches have been unearthed in Rome during the re- 
building since 1870. The gold and silver, precious stones, etc., 
except cameos, were the kind of plunder that the invader was 
anxious to secure, and for which he was looking. Thus the 
portable monuments may be accounted for, at least in part, but 
the buildings themselves were not destroyed nor defaced in the 
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least by the barbaric hosts that overran the once proud capitol 
of the world. For the destroyer of the buildings we shall 
have to look to the Roman himself. Of the great mass of build- 
ings in Rome built previous to 1870, there are very few that 
were not built entirely, or in part, from material taken from 
classical structures. The popes especially considered the classi- 
cal buildings their especial property designed to the building 
of churches, chapels and cathedrals. If the ‘history of the 
numerous churches now in Rome, together with the private 
palaces, could be written in full and in detail as regards their 
material composition, what a tale of destruction and wanton- 
ness it would be. Back of it all would tower the dark ghost of 
poverty and ignorance. Certain marbles were used for decora- 
tion and ornamentation of buildings that the ignorant and bar- 
baric Roman of the Dark Ages imagined more magnificent than 
the classic structures; certain others, on the other hand, were 
transformed into fountains, high-altars, symbolic groups, etc. 
Thus the brick skeletons were left to crumble into great mounds 
of ruin, this in turn being leveled and transformed into parks, 
pleasure-grounds, and private or monastical gardens. In most 
cases we find the substructures intact, they never having been 
disturbed, but in a few instances even these did not escape the 
pick and shovel of the destroyer; a noted example of which is 
the Bascilica Aemelia. How many buildings now standing in 
Rome arose from the material of the Palace of the Czsars? 
_ Only the detailed study of archeologists yet unborn can answer 
in full, even if it is ever possible to do so. From the world to 
the world; from a massive structure to a city is the history of 
the contents, and the Palace.of the Czsars in a nutshell. The art 
treasure is lost to the world forever, never to be replaced. Archi- 
tecture such as the world had never seen, or will ever see again, 
wantonly destroyed and taken from the contemplation of man. 
Such is the fate of the Czsarian Palatine. 

Augustus said that he found the city brick and left it marble. 
This statement was true in part only. Those who have visited 
a typical oriental city can easily picture the conditions extant. 
in ancient Rome. Certain districts were congested centers of pop- 
ulation, filthy, unsanitary, the streets narrow, damp and muddy 
from the lack of sunshine, which never penetrated the dark- 
ness between the high insulae. In such spots disease reigned 
supreme. Augustus strove to adjust these conditions, either by 
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bettering them, or in some cases eradicating such districts en- 
tirely, yet he was not absolute enough to correct them completely, 
as such correction evolved endless litigation and suits-at-law. 
It is a very difficult matter to get property owners to sacrifice 
anything that will render their income less, though the loss be 
but temporary. In the eyes of the owners these insulae or 
tenements must remain and bring in their disease-laden income. 

Succeeding Emperors were no more successful than Augustus, 
and down to 65 A. D., Rome continued to be largely the oriental 
city of its founders. 

Nero attempted to further correct the evils of municipal gov- 
ernment in regard to the congested districts, but he met with 
the same opposition on the part of the owners that confronted 
his predecessors. Nero being more arbitrary, or at least deter- 
mined to do that which tended toward the greatest good to the 
greatest number, in spite of the grafters, carefully laid his plans 
and as successfully executed them. His architects drew on 
paper a plan for a new city, and this plan was the same as 
engineers of to-day use in laying out a city. Broad streets at 
right angles, good sanitation, faultless sewerage, and plenty of 
sunshine, with open squares, parks and public gardens, play- 
grounds for children; in short, everything that goes to make an 
ideal city of even the twentieth century. Grain ships were held 
in readiness to sail to Ostia at a moment’s notice; booths and _ 
tents were secretly provided for the homeless population that 
was to be; everything was done that could be done for the com- 
fort of those who would be compelled, on short notice, to move. 

At a given signal the torch was applied, and the old congested, 
oriental Rome went up in smoke. So carefully was everything 
planned and executed, that though the city had a population of 
more than two million souls, not one human life was lost in 
the great conflagration. At the moment of the setting on fire, 
a fleet of grain-ships appeared at the Tiber’s mouth. It sailed 
up the river, discharged its cargo of grain, and, taking on board 
the debris of old Rome, transported it to the delta and cast it 
overboard. Thus immediately the ground was cleared for sur- 
veying and rebuilding. The surveyors began their work amid 
the embers and the smoke. Straight streets, squares and parks 
were laid out, building laws were enacted, which forbade the 
building of any structure higher than twice the width of the 
street upon which it faced; the building line was indicated by 
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the surveyors; wooden ceiling were strictly forbidden in the 
first story; porticos were built over the street to protect the 
passersby from sun and rain. Like magic, a new city sprang 
from the ruins of the old; better, more beautiful, and far more 
sanitary. This, the light side of the picture, in other words, 
the material side, but what of the art-treasure side? 

There is no doubt in my mind that Nero, careful as he was 
for the comfort of the population, was likewise careful for the 
preservation of all portable public treasures and monuments. 
What would be in the track of the fire was undoubtedly removed 
to places of safety, otherwise how account for the immense art 
collection, both in the city proper and that of the Golden House? 
Lanciani makes the statement that this art horde was collected 
(rather stolen), from all parts of the Greek world; but con- 
sider the time between the fire and the death of Nero, then ask 
the qustion, could all this collection have been secured and brought 
to Rome in that short time? The answer must be an emphatic 
No. That which was in the city was preserved from the 
fire that laid in ruins the buildings of the Augustan period. The 
buildings perished, and were either carted away, leveled off, or 
became an integral part of the new structures; thus from the 
ashes arose a new city with wide streets, boulevards, parks, gar- 
dens and all that went to make a beautiful and comfortable city, 
while these same public squares and gardens were embellished 
not only by the art treasures already in the city, now in larger 
and more magnificent settings, but by additions made from the 
involuntary contributions of Greece and the provinces. From 
the time of Nero began that process of beautification which cul- 
minated with Hadrian, but from the time of Hadrian to the 
fall of the Empire, the glory of Rome rested on its accomplish- 
ments; with the fall of the Empire began the destruction which 
left the ruins we to-day behold. Even the Golden House was 
not completed before it was torn down by Vaspasian, and the 
area which it covered returned to the rightful owners. Eternal 
change is the law, both of progress and retrogression. 

The great problem that confronted Rome seriously was that 
of pure water supply. In the early Republican period the spring 
within the walls were sufficient for their needs, but as the city 
grew in population and expanded in area, in order to bring in 
an adequate supply, those great feats of engineering were under- 
taken, feats which remain the eternal proof of the skill of the Ro- 
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man engineer—the aqueduct. The first one built was the Clau- 
dian, which conduit brought the purest of mountain spring water 
to the city. This supply soon proved inadequate, and others were 
built. Rome had the purest water supply of any city in the 
ancient world, and I believe we would be safe in saying purer 
than any modern city of even half its size. Sea water was also 
conveyed to the great bathing establishments from the Mediter- 
ranean, the nearest point of sea being eighteen miles dis- 
tant; sulphur spring water was also conveyed to the city by 
means of aqueducts. Over 4,000,000 gallons of water entered 
the city every twenty-four hours. Great care was taken to keep 
these great waterways perfectly clean of all sediment, and in 
a sanitary condition. i 

The destruction and filling up of the aqueducts was the great- 
est factor in the deterioration of Rome into a provincial town; 
this was far more potent that the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment and the court to Constantinople. Water famine caused 
the hills and suburbs to be deserted, and the districts in the 
vicinity of the fountains, and accessible points of the Tiber to 
become congested. The Tiber became the source of water sup- 
ply, and at the same time a great open sewer for the miserable 
remnant of a city. After the first invasion of the Gauls in 
410 A.D., these great aqueducts were neglected, allowed to fill 
with sediment and become extremely foul and unsanitary; the 
fault did not lie with the Romans as to disregard for their water 
supply, but their poverty did not permit of the necessary re- 
pairs, cleaning of conduits and source springs, etc. Thus little 
by little the supplies became less and less, even while the aque- 
ducts were intact. But Vitiges in 537-538 A.D., initiated the 
actual destruction of these great monuments of Roman power. 
As long as the Romans had a sufficient water supply the barbarian 
chieftain could not hope to reduce the city; so as a matter of 
military strategy and in accordance with the recognized laws 
of war, he cut the main aqueducts. They were merely cut, no 
attempt being made to destroy them in any sense of the word. 
The original damage done by this barbarian could have been 
thoroughly repaired in a short time. The Romans, though, never 
put themselves to the trouble of repairing the break made in this 
great aqueduct, and it stood perfectly intact, except for this 
small cut, for more than a thousand years; in other words, this 
aqueduct was in good condition in 1585. In this year a decree 
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went forth for a new aqueduct; the Romans at last got tired 
of drinking the golden water of the Tiber, so a return was made 
to the fountains of the mountains; this new aqueduct was the 
Acquedutto Felice; in its construction the ancient Claudian con- 
tributed more than its due share. From henceforward the local 
land owners used it as a quarry from which to build their houses, 
barns and fences. This condition of affairs continued until 
1887, when the Mediterranean Railroad Company obtained con- 
trol of the greater portion that remained. It is due to this com- 
pany that the oldest of Roman aqueducts is in the pitiable con- 
dition in which we see it to-day. Even in their ruinous state 
these aqueducts are the most imposing remains on the Campagna, 
and will ever be monuments to the engineering skill of the con- 
querors of the world. 

The Romans were ever addicted to excitement ; if this stimulus 
could not be: obtained on the battlefield, it must be secured by 
attificial means. This excitement took the form of gladiatorial 
combats, the snaring, and the horse-race. 

But horse-racing, as it finally developed under the Emperors 
and existed in the later years of the Republic, was a develop- 
ment and an evolution of worship. In the valley between the 
Palatine and the Aventine was situated an altar dedicated to 
the plebian goddess, Murcia, whose altars were kept covered 
with earth, except at the time of her festivals. The chief cere- 
mony in this festival was horse-racing. The slopes of the sur- 
rounding hills served as seats for the multitude. Finally, tem- 
porary seats were erected, and thus began the Circus Maximus. 
In 329 B.C., the first permanent carceras were erected, then a 
spina was installed, the Marrana or brook that ran through the 
valley, enclosed by masonry, became one of the numerous cloace 
of the city; by the third century B.C., the temporary character 
of the Circus had passed away and it became a permanent struc- 
ture in Rome. 

The real history of the Circus as a great building begins with 
that most versatile of men, Julius Cesar. As it was rebuilt 
by him, it consisted of a base of masonry and two stories of 
wood; this burning in 31 B.C. was rebuilt by Augustus and 
immensely improved, both in size and general appearance» he 
set up on the spina the obelisk brought from Heliopolis, which 
now stands in the piazza del Popolo. Augustus’ structure was 
partially burned in 35 A. D. and restored by Claudius, who made 
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it even more luxurious in its appointments and appearance. The 
carceres were built of marble, and the goals of gilt bronze. 

Nero’s clearing out of the old city also took with it the great 
Circus. This building Nero never even attempted to rebuild, 
but built a new one, called the Circus Neronis, whose wall can 
now be seen as a part of the great Cathedral of St. Peter. Thus 
the Great Circus was neglected until the time of Domitian, who 
did not rebuild, but built it anew in such a way that it was not 
only the largest and most magnificent building in Rome, but 
even in the world. Later Emperors kept it in repair but never 
rebuilt or added to it in any way. 

In its arrangement it was something like the Collosseum, only 
that it was very much larger, being about 2153 feet long by 510 
feet wide. The west end presented an appearance not unlike 
that of a town, so great was the resemblance that it was called 
the oppidum; the carceres occupied this end, probably twelve in 
number, from whence was derived the name of Duodecim porte. 

On the Spina stood two obelisks, one erected by Augustus, 
and one erected by Constantius in 357 A.D., now standing in 
front of the Lateran. The base is much restored, and the shaft 
is somewhat so, or rather repaired with rough material. 

The seating capacity of this great building, like the other cir- 
cuses and the Colloseum, has been variously estimated, ranging 
from 140,000 to 385,000; personally, I am in favor of the latter 
figure. A little study of mathematics will easily convince that 
this could be the seating capacity of this immense structure, 
without considering the east énd, which, of course, gave an addi- 
tional seating capacity. Space must be taken out for corridors 
and aisles, but even with these subtracted, it seems that 385,000 
people could find seating and standing room. 

The Circus was used for gladiatorial combats until the amphi- 
theatre of Statilius Taurus was built, then these spectacles were 
transferred to that structure; after the dedication of the Collo- 
seum that building became the center of this species of sport, 
and the Circus Maximus was given over exclusively to the jockey 
and his friends, until the year 549 A.D. saw the last of the 
races ever celebrated in this course. In that century its de- 
struction began and continued to the present; its site is now 
occupied by the city gas works, only a few fragments remain- 
ing in the form of brick substructures on the Palatine side, and 
a brick wall with marble facing on the Aventine near the Jewish 
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cemetery. Undoubtedly a great deal of the material went into 
the building of St. Peters, and into the limekiln of private in- 
dividuals. It is the purpose of the Italian government to ex- 
cavate the site. Thus standing in the history of Rome for 
more than a thousand years as the greatest building in the world, 
nothing remains to-day to give us an idea of its magnificence 
and imposing grandeur, because commercialism and personal 
greed had to be satisfied, and that of men whose names have 
been forgotten, and well, too, for them, for they would only be 
the synonyms of the lowest passions and instincts of mankind. 
The later Romans lost their appreciation of art, and appreciated 
only the “ profit” side of the ledger. But why call the inhabi- 
tants of Italy, after the sixth century, Romans? They were not 
the ancient Romans, they were the northern barbarian, whose 
only ideal had been gain, by fair means or foul, entirely lacking 
in the appreciation of art; not only had they no appreciation of 
art, but they never fostered any among themselves; when 
writers say that the Romans themselves destroyed Rome, they 
forget what Romans they were. The genuine Roman was a 
man of history, and no longer walked the earth except in his 
influence, and even this was lost upon his immediate successors. 
We can lay the blame for the destruction of Rome upon the in- 
habitants of the city, but not upon the Roman, for he was only a 
memory, an influence. 

In the majority of cases these so-called Romans did not even 
know the name of the buildings which they were destroying, the 
prohibitions issued by the Pope ‘were only authoritive greed 
propagated to increase the personal and church wealth of these 
same Popes. Not until our own time did the government have 
power and interest sufficient to end (we hope forever) this 
wanton destruction of the monuments of the most constructive 
people the world has ever beheld. The lessons of civilization 
taught by these monuments are far more valuable than the 
material contained in them. 

The Circus Maximus was surrounded by temples and altars 
dedicated to various divinities; but not many remains have sur- 
vived the utter destruction that swept this valley between 550 
to 1850. We know of the existence of these monuments from 
literature, but very little from archeological evidence. What 
little is known of these we will later relate. 











THE ANTIQUITY OF THE GREAT SPHINX. 
By JosepH OFForD. 


Monsieur Daressy has recently completely reconsidered the 
correct rendering of a hieroglyphic memorial stele discovered 
by Mariette in 1858 close to the southernmost of the three small 
pyramids, which stand to the east of the much mightier mau- 
soleum of Cheops at Gizeh. 

This text was supposed to show that the Sphinx was an older 
monument than those erected by the pyramid builders, and is 
known as the “Stele of the Daughter of Cheops,” because it 
mentions the pyramid provided by that Pharaoh for his daughter, 
Princes Hent-sen. 

Egyptologists have, however, detected that it gives us a late 
text of the 21st, or perhaps, 26th dynasty, and is chiefly a record 
of restoring damages done to the Sphinx by the lapse of time, 
and also by a great hurricane, especially referring to the making 
good of injuries to the head-dress of the statue. 

The inscription also, however, embodies a few sentences of a 
very old record of Cheops referring to repairs executed by him 
to a temple of Isis Hathor, “lady of the West,” but this archaic 
text makes no statement concerning either the pyramids or the 
Sphinx. 

The Egyptian practice of embodying in an inscription a copy 
of some very much older one, concerning the same site, or con- 
tiguous to it, if the ancient one was partly obliterated, and so 
its record might become lost, was a common and very wise prac- 
tice among the old Egyptians. It preserves again for posterity 
a piece of history sacred and venerable to them, and, better still, 
afforded a cachet of antiquity and importance to the new produc- 
tion of the sculptural scribes insuring its pious care by all good 
Egyptians and also the divine protection of the deceased deity 
king, mentioned in the recapitulated record. 

In this case, having inserted the old Cheops reference to the 
shrine of Isis Hathor, the Stele of Pharaoh’s Daughter gives 
a later gloss upon that ancient text, probably dating from the 
time of the engraving of the tablet we now have; though it 
may be copied from some inscription added to the original one 
of Cheops. This gloss explains that the Isis sanctuary was sit- 
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uated near to the Sphinx, and that the latter monument was to 
the northeast of a temple to “Osiris of Rostau.” It further 
tells us that the pyramids of Cheops and of his daughter were 
near to the ancient Isis temple, but the statement is so worded 
the Egyptologists can surmise that it was not until after Cheops 
restored the Isis temple that that goddess there was termed 
“Queen of the Pyramid.” 

Probably the old Isis temple was somewhere close to the spot 
where the stele was found, which was about 300 meters north 
of the Sphinx. 

The reasons for assigning the major party of the inscription 
to a date probably of the Saitic period, are derived from the 
character of the hieroglyphic and the phraseology and also from 
the apparent mention of King Amasis. There is also an allusion 
to a grove of sycamore trees which still exists on the low ground 
close to the plateau, near to the path which leads up to the Sphinx. 
This is a curious proof of the permanence of the landscape fea- 
tures of Egypt, as it shows the little wood to have remained 
for nearly 3000 years. It would be, of course, most unlikely 
it had been there also in the time of Cheops. It seems assured 
that the sentences concerning the Sphinx are of late date and 
so with regard to its age the best plan is to endeavor to ascer- 
tain that from the style of the head-dress and:much mutilated 
features. Though both are so worn away, it is thought easy to 
detect that the plaiting of the hair is arranged in alternate triple 
bands of one center one, and then one upon each side of it a little 
closer to it than the distance between them and the next trio. 
Now, this style is peculiar to the XII. dynasty and to the heads of 
the Usirtaseus and Amenemhats of that royal family and the 
Sphinxes their artists carved. It was also that that period 
that a Sphinx was the favorite mystic symbol of Egypt. This 
evidence would be well nigh conclusive, were it not that the 
very Stele of Cheops’ daughter, which we are discussing, refers 
to the restoring of the head-dress of the Sphinx; and this may 
not have been the only time when the decayed projecting wig 
or tresses were renewed, and the new work may have been 
graven in the XII. dynasty fashion and not like the original 
stone. 

This thought would be a very un-Egyptianlike act, as they 
never willingly modernized any ancient work. For further in- 
formation, search must now be made for the oldest statements 
in papyri, or on monuments alluding to the great Sphinx. 











THE ALEXANDRIA CATACOMB AT KOM-ESCH- 
SCHUKAFA. 


It is now nearly eight years since, owing to the munificence 
of a German Mecenas, Herr Ernst Sieglin, the unique catacomb 
on the high ground to the northwest of the ground upon which 
stands the pillar of Pompey was thoroughly explored; and now 
we have a volume describing the tombs and the remarkable 
monuments therein in an adequate manner. 

It it true that the small album of the Gilligion has been pub- 
lished by the “ Archzological Society of Alexandria,” and so 
furnished for tourists a pictorial view of the place suitable for 
them, but the work we are now referring to, “ Die Nekropole 
von Kon-esch-Schukafa,” by Herr Theodor Schreiber, with the 
collaboration of Herr von Bissing, is a totally different affair, 
consisting of a sumptuous volume of about 430 pages, with ten 
plates and an atlas of 700 other photographs and plates, not 
only representing every relief and relic from Kom-esch-Schukafa 
itself, but numerous similar antiquities and reliefs from other 
ancient monuments in Alexandria and Egypt, and in all the 
great European museums, especially that of Munich and Berlin. 
The work is really a history of all that is known concerning 
Greco-Egyptian art, as illustrated by the remains brought to light 
in recent years in the neighborhood of Alexandria. 

For residents in that city must remember that the tombs and 
halls of Kom-esch-Schukafa, form only one part of several 
discoveries made in the neighborhood of Pompey’s column, there 
having also been found there the tombs of Carnelia; of Kair 
Ali, el-Masri; the grave with the lion-headed sarcophagus, and 
those of Chliremon and Basilissa, and the Christian catacomb 
excavated and described by Nerantsos Bey. In addition to 
these was the tomb at Kom-el-Hadid, partly now placed in the 
Alexandria Museum discovered close by. 

Herr Schreiber, with Teutonic thoroughness, minutely de- 
scribes all the stages and halls of the sumptuous tomb of Kom- 
esch Schukafa, commencing with the deep circular pit, or well, 
around which twines the staircase leading to the various tiers 
of subterranean sepulchres. Then the rotunda-like hall and 
the steps leading to the “ Heroon” and its antechamber, with 
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the curious bas-reliefs exhibiting that strange mixture of Egyp- 
tian and Hellenic mythology, but with a preponderance of the 
Greek element. Then all the numerous chambers and galleries 
which engirdle the central chapel and stretch beneath. 

The pages treating of the mixture of Greek and Egyptian 
subjects and types of art are those in which the co-operation 
of Herr von Bissing are most manifest, and also the portion 
which compares the tombal arrangement of this huge sepulchre 
with other Alexandrian and more distant graves and funerary 
chapels. In these chapters are discussed in reference to other 
similar monuments, many of them still unpublished, the whole 
furniture of ancient Necropoli; their urns and ossuaries, 
sarcophagi, and loculi, statues and reliefs and the articles usually 
deposited with the remains of the dead. This portion of the 
book will be of great value for interpreting the arrangement of 
the earliest Christian catacombs at Rome, and their decorations. 
These chapters are abundantly illustrated, and many of the 
objects so set forth are from the yet unedited collection of 
Messrs. Sinadino, Pugioli and Friedheim, and of course from 
the Alexandria Museum. 

The chief result of all these researches, beyond the admirable 
account of the catacomb and its contents, is to show that the 
artists employed show by their designs that they were Greeks 
endeavoring to associate the Hellenic Pantheon with that of 
old Egypt, and not Egyptian designers trying to foster their 
mythology upon that of Greece. The sarcophagi are of purely 
Greek types and were executed by the same craftsmen, doubtless 
under the same architectural supervision, as the Egyptian style 
portions of the monument, and these latter indeed only appear 
at all in the Heroon. The whole arrangement of the galleries 
is Hellenic and not Egyptian. 

Antiquarians will especially welcome the descriptions of all 
the minor objects found at the Kom-esch-Schukafa, even the 
smaller ones being epitomised, thus presenting an exposé of 
ancient Alexandrian industrial art. Vases and statuettes, votive 
objects, however fragmentary, are illustrated and discussed. 
Finally the volume gives us the long report of the lamented Dr. 
Botti upon the excavations at Kom-esch-Schukafa, and all the 
inscriptions he found there. In connecion with these the epi- 
graphic specialist, Herr Gardthausen, explains a long Latin 
text. Accompanying Botti’s report are also republished his 
various monographs on the subject from periodicals. 
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Herr Erlich also relates the plan adopted for keeping the 
water out of the Catacomb. Alexandria is to be congratulated 
upon the whole history of these researches and their publica- 
tion. In Herren Schreiber and the other learned authors selected 
to collaborate with him, Herr Sieglin has secured for describing 
his most prolific harvest of antiquities, the highest possible 
authorities. The book is necessarily an expensive one, and there- 
tore we feel urgently the need of asking of Herr Sieglin one 
more act of generosity — which is to permit the city of Alex- 
andria to print a smaller volume summarizing the more sump- 
tuous work and utilizing some of its splendid illustrations, and 
thus provide for all visitors to Egypt an adequate guide to this 
most interesting monument, of which we have hitherto not made 
half the publicity it so well deserves. 


Expedition Ernst Sieglin in Alexandria—Die Nekropole von 
Kom-esch-Schukafa. Leipsic: Giesecke & Devrient. 1 Vol. 
text, and atlas of 70 plates. 





TEMPLES IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Every Pharaoh being deified by being the incarnate repre- 
sentative of some god, whose descendant he became because 
one of his parents inherited by genealogical succession the royal 
blood of Horus; was the embodiment of a long-since deceased 
hero, or divinity, who had lived and died in Egypt. As such 
a being the god, like every good Egyptian, had his various 
spiritual doubles, the Ka and the Ba eidolus, and others still 
more mystical, and so the king as the reanimate defunct deity 
could and did possess a Ka spirit before his death, instead of 
waiting as did ordinary Egyptians to shuffle off this mortal coil 
before his soul was subdivided into various spiritual deities. 

Just as the Sepulchral Ka of the simple citizen had the tomb 
chamber for domicile, so the Ka of the god had a temple: for 
his home, and so a living Pharaoh, in consideration of his 
divinity, could often have a Ka temple whilst prince requant. 

At Thebes there was one of such shrines. The Ka temple 
built as perpetual residence for Thotmes the third as repre- 
sented by one Ka of his, for Pharaohs, it seems, enjoyed the 
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luxury of duplicate Kas, whose magical title was Manakhpiri. 
The edifice had the additional glorious name of Heng-ankh, or 
“Bringer of Life,” an appropriate appellation for a building in 
which the daily funerary feast offerings sustained the life of 
the deceased deity. It is really rather confusing, for it is 
evident that Thotmes while he was alive yet was dead, and 
if his descendants treated his corpse properly, when he was 
dead yet should he live. 

However, a true temple should be the trysting-place of a triad 
of the gods, and so the Theban shrine was the homestead of 
Amon and Hathor and Thotmes III. as their son. We know 
this because the memorial statue of a certain Titia tells us that 
after he passed from the good things of earth he would surely 
be fed at the banquet table of Amon, whilst his good lady would 
feast at that of Hathor, her statué text avers; and that upon 
a third statue of their son says he will partake of food provided 
for Thotmes III. Such a triple ménage was quite according 
to rule, though most commonly made up of Osiris, Isis and 
Horus in the one Divine Domicile. 

This was a substantial shrine, and required a special priestly 
college to administer the offerings, to inscribe and recite the 
holy books, to feed the sacred animals, to collect the religious 
revenue endowments. Titia was director of the Cloister of 
devotees, or functionaries, and he as aforesaid, and several 
others, have left memorials, eulogistic autobiographies, recov- 
ered recently by the untiring labors of Monsieur Legrain. 

The temple domains possessed, we know from these records, 
a date palm grove, stables and dairy cows. The custody of 
the stables and the byres were the emolument of an official who 
was, M. Legrain says, “boucher du roi.” A certain Nefertari 
tells us on his funerary stele he held this office, and the duties 
being onerous, with fraternal forethought secured for his 
brother, Amenheb, the, it is to be hoped, lucrative, or at least 
comfortable, post of cowherd; and with loving paternal solici- 
tude appointed his son bearer of the oblation vases of milk at 
the temple sacrifices. 

In fact, the divine dairy farm business was evidently the family 
“metier” in their case. 

The youthful milk bearer, named Nofirpirit, whose inscription 
recording his official biography inspires these desclosures, for 
wise reasons desired that his post should be made hereditary. 
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This ambition is not to be wondered at when we explain that 
the temple foundation texts all alleged that the edifice would 
endure for millions of years. The coveted concession would 
thus prove as valuable as any benefactions inherited by the 
children of Abraham, or of the patriarchs of Israel. The 
Pharaoh granted Nofirpirit’s petition, and graciously sent two 
officials, who were no less personages than the president of 
the royal council of state, and the chief scribe, we are told, 
formally came and announced to Nofirpirit the -gracious gift 
of his sovereign. They brought with them a sort of charter 
by which he and his heirs became “ state functionaries in per- 
petuity.” 

This position in the hierarchy, attached permanently to a reli- 
gious endowment, was the very sort of post that the old’ Egyp- 
tian schoolmasters, in order to encourage their pupils to be 
diligent and pass their examinations, told them they might hope 
to attain. It was the prize for emulation, like the Marshal 
baton in the sac of Napoleon’s soldiers, for those who passed 
their “ little go” under the Pharaohs. 

So delighted was Nofirpirit he could not but inten a statue 
of his royal benefactor, Thotmes III., and also a memorial stele 
of his own, recording the facts and depicting himself as wor- 
shipping the king and his queen consort, Hatshopit — Miritri. 
The well at Karnak has preserved the memorial for us, and so 
the grateful functionary’s act has told us all the tale. 

Sitting some late afternoon in the hotel verandah at Luxor, 
and with half-closed eyes to assist the illusion, one who knows 
the life of old Egypt as told by the papyri can with little effort 
imagine himself beside our old friend Nofirpirit in the Neter- 
hotep, or sacred plot, surrounding the Henk Ankh shrine of 
Manakhpiri, at approaching eventide. The golden rays of the 
setting sun illuminate the temenos walls and roofs, rendering 
them all jaune in the fading light, whilst towering above them 
the gilded tops of the obelisks reflect, like the gleam of Sirius, 
the orb’s splendor in the west. 

The north wind, now no longer heated by the solar rays, 
rocks the leafy summit of the date palms, and scenting the 
refreshing breeze the cattle low with pleasure and the chariot 
horses neigh in their stalls. 

The older hawks circle slowly just above the buildings and 
the trees, whilst the younger ones poise themselves like specks 
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in the dim sky overhead. Beside Nofirpirit and his best-loved 
spouse sit their children in the tiny summerhouse beside the 
lake in the plaissance, or they promenade in the miniature 
Japanese-like garden allotted to the temple officials, cooled by 
the evening breezes. To Nofirpirit no such question ever came 
such as, “Is life worth living?” Rather by every means in 
his power such as the fulfilling of all the Ritual rite and the 
formule of the papyri, and providing his corpse with manu- 
script with the proper text, and amulet, and covering his tomb 
with mystic paintings and decorations, would he endeavor to 
insure to himself a similar re-existence in the world to come. 

His chance of such beatitude if he had lived a worthy life 
was a good one, for his career was devoted to the service of 
his king and his god. The bricks call the temple that of Manakh- 
piri (Thotmes III.), but it was for his worship and the deified 
Amon. It was thus a demeure of that deity; a place of call 
for him when in that part of Egypt, the villa for his Ka spirit. 
Just as the temple of one of the Rameses at Gurnah was the 
“shrine of. Rameses loved of Ama who listens to his faithful 
ones,” and also the home of Amon as incarnated in Rameses 
himself. 

Nofirpirit’s was one of the happy homes of ancient Egypt, he 
was a functionary, his office apparently a sinecure, its emolu- 
ment sufficient to enable him to pay the expense of a stele. It 
was only such men and the wealthier court officials and gover- 
nors who had the means to leave us such memorials. The toil- 
ing millions never told their tale in hieroglyphic text on im- 
perishable stone. Their simple joys and sorrows we know 
naught of except by the pictures of them at their work and 
their play — and perhaps it is better so. 











THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
WORSHIP OF THE DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 


Rev. A. E. WHATHAM. 


In his article, ‘“‘ Diana of the Ephesians,” in Hastings’ DB, 
Professor Ramsay tells us, “ The Ephesian goddess was repre- 
sented by a rude idol which was said to have fallen from 
heaven.” He gives no description of this idol, however, for 
the description of the usual image of the Ephesian Diana which 
he immediately gives us must be that of another idol, since it 
is anything but rude, but on the contrary is most elaborate in 
both form and detail. He says, “In the representation which 
is familiar to us from coins, statues, and statuettes, the goddess 
appears as a standing idol, in shape partly human; the upper 
part of the body is covered with rows of breasts, the lower 
part is merely an upright block, without distinction of legs or 
feet, covered with symbols and figures of animals; the arms 
from below the elbows are extended on each side, and the hands 
are supported by props; the head is surmounted either by a 
lofty ornament, polos, or by a mural crown, and something like a 
heavy veil hangs on each side of the face down to the shoulders ; 
the figure stands on a peculiarly-shaped pedestal, generally low 
on coins, but sometimes high.” Referring to the large number 
of priestesses connected with this deity, he adds, “ Some author- 
ities seem to apply the name Melissai ‘ Bees’ to them; and the 
bee is the most characteristic type on earlier Greek coins of 
Ephesus.” 

In his article, “ The Religion of Greece,” in Hastings’ DB — 
“Extra Volume” —he gives an entirely different description 
of the idol without saying from what source he takes it, and 
without giving any authority. He says, “The goddess was 
the queen bee and her image makes this plain. . Her body has 
only the slighest resemblance to a human body, but has the out- 
line of the body of a bee. What are called mammae on her body 
are not so, for no nipple is indicated: they really represent eggs, 
and the mass of the body is simply a great ovary or skin filled 
with eggs.”. Immediately before this he says, “ The bee was 
the sacred symbol at Ephesus, i. e., the bee was the type of the 
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goddess” (pp. 116, 117). Subsequently he tells us, “As we have 
seen, the form of the Ephesian goddess is modeled far more 
closely on the shape of the bee than of the woman” (p. 123). 
But this we have mot seen, merely having been offered his un- 
supported opinion to this end. The only form, so far as I am 
aware, from which Prof. Ramsay could possible have taken 
this idea, is represented on a small coin of the period of ‘the 
alliance between Ephesus and Smyrna. This shows the usual 
pillar-like form of the goddess with markings from the neck 
to where the feet should be and which might either be taken 
as representing breasts or eggs. The figure, however, is so 
small that it is very possible that the engraver covered it with 
the same markings, merely indicating in a conventionalized way 
that it was a mass of breasts. Other larger coins which show 
the image within a temple shrine, indicate quite clearly that the 
breasts are only on the bosom. Besides, the usual statue of the 
Ephesian Diana shows rows of definite nippled breasts on the 
upper part of the body only, while the lower part which ends 
in feet, is carved with various animal forms in front, and flowers 
and bees on the side. ma: 

The point in question is more important than might at first 
appear, since upon Prof. Ramsay’s explanation of the supposed 
form of this goddess he would interpret the origin of the Attis 
legend (p. 123). He sees in “the life of the queen bee . . . the 
best explanation of the Attis legend. “He takes the well-known 
termination of the marriage act between the male and the queen 
bee, when the latter deprives the former of the organs of genera- 
tion, leaving it to die. This he connects with the stories of 
goddesses enraged at attempts to violate their virtue, taking ven- 
geance upon the transgressor, and here he sees the origin of the 
self mutilation of Attis, together with all subsequent mutilations 
in honor of this god (p. 131). His words are, “ In mmnay cases 
the union of the two is described as a crime against some law 

. sometimes entailing punishment even unto death” (p. 123). 
In the case, however, of a god being still alive, the punishment 
is assumed to have been inflicted vicariously on domestic ani- 
mals (p. 123). From this Dr. Ramsay sums up. Self mutilation - 
as a religious act seems clearly to have originated from the rule 
of mutilating in the same way oxen and other domestic animals, 
and from the natural mutilation of the bee (p. 117). 

But in the first place, so far as men are concerned, the mutila- 
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tion of oxen and other domestic animals being a substitutionary 
act on their behalf could not have been the origin of self mutila- 
tion by men. As for the incident in the life of the queen bee, 
it is not merely doubtful whether the originators of this form 
of the Attis legend (the Phrygians) knew anything about it, 
but when we come to trace the origin of the Attis legend as 
a whole, we see that Prof. Ramsay’s idea as to the origin of the 
self-mutilation has no possible bearing on the case. In his ar- 
ticle on Diana of the Ephesians in Hastings’ DB, he admits that 
the “Lydia Artemis” presents such close analogies with the 
Phrygian Cybele, and with other feminine envisagements of 
divine power in Asiatic countries, like the Cappadocian Ma, the 
Pheenician Astarte or Ashtaroth, the Syrain Atargatis and My- 
litta, as to suggest that these are all mere varieties of one ulti- 
mate religious conception.” But we must go one step further, 
Lydia borrowed from Phrygia, Phrygia from Cappadocia, and 
the Hittites in their stronghold of Carchemish on the Euphrates 
had adopted the Babylonian cult of Istar and Tammuz-Adonis, 
and had handed it on to the tribes of Asia Minor (Lydia-Ency. 
Brit). If the bee was sacred to the Ephesian Artemis, so it 
was also to her Hittite counterpart; who on a gem found near 
Aleppo, is represented standing on this insect (Lydia-Ency. Brit). 
The Galli, or self-mutilators, had their origin, not in the Phry- 
gian cult of Cybele, as is commonly supposed, but, in the Baby- 
lonian Istar worship (Sayce-Hibbert Lectures, pp. 225; cf. 62, 
266). This cult was founded on agricultural conceptions, but 
so was that of Phrygia, so that it is in agricultural conceptions 
that we shall have to look for the origin of self-mutilation. 

In both the solar and agricultural myths of the god, Tammuz, 
the originators, the early inhabitants of the Euphrates valley, 
viewed him as the son of the earth-goddess (Sayce-Hib, Lec. 
pp. 139, 237; Barton-Sem. Orig. p. 85), who both married him 
and put him to death (Sayce-ib, pp. 245, 251; Jastrow-Bab. 
Assyr. Rel. p. 547), and the problem is to account for the god- 
. dess marrying and putting to death her own child in both legends. 

In both legends, Tammuz rises out of the earth and returns 
to it again. As the sun, he seems to rise from the confines of the 
earth where the pillars of the sun were assumed to be, and he 
sinks again at night beneath its surface; as vegetation, he is the 
offspring of the earth in the spring, only however, to die in the 
winter. In both cases it is a return to the earth to revive again, 
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in ‘the case of the vegetation, its seed being sown to secure a 
fresh crop. Tammuz then was the child, the vegetation which 
the earth produced (Frazer-Golden Bough Vol. II. p. 124), the 
fertility which she could not of herself make permanent. Popu- 
lar belief made her responsible for this decay and death (Jastrow- 
Bab-Assy. Rel. p. 483), so that in her marriage and murder 
of Tammuz (ib. p. 484), we can see the thought of the powers 
of the earth goddess being renewed by receiving the seed of the 
vegetation which as her own child she had put to death. 

It was undoubtedly from such observations and thoughts 
drawn from them by the early inhabitants of the Euphrates val- 
ley, that they originated the myth of the Earth-goddess marrying 
and killing her own child. I have reference here to the Tammuz, 
as the god of vegetation, or as vegetation itself personified, and 
not as a solar deity. How on the one hand as the latter, he is 
said to have been slain by “the cruel hand of night and winter,” 
and mourned by Istar (Sayce-ib. p. 221) ; and again, as the “ hap- 
less Sun-god cut off in the prime of his life,” and “ perishing 
through love of a heartless goddess (ib. p. 245), I am not able to 
say. I believe that both legends, i. e., Tammuz as both a solar 
and an agricultural deity have been combined. It is as an agri- 
cultural deity in connection with Istar as the Earth-goddess, that 
we see the association of the latter with galli, the self-mutilators, 
and not as a solar deity, for with the latter the thought of self- 
mutilation would have neither point or connection. As a solar 
deity, Tammuz is slain by the boar of night and winter, and not 
by the mother earth-goddess. It is only as an agricultural deity, 
that the Earth-goddess both marries and slays him. In the earlier 
form of the cult as most probably practised by the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, the Hittites of Carchemish and Cappadocia, and the 
inhabitants of Phrygia, the priest who impersonated . Tammuz 
was put to death (Frazer ib. Vol. II. p. 237; Vol. III. pp. 166, 
178; cf. Vol. II. p. 204). There would be first the mimic mar- 
riage between the representative of Tammuz and Istar, with the 
general profligacy by worshippers and temple harlots. The chief 
actor would then be put to death, not in propitiatory sacrifice, 
but with the idea that the body of the victim possessed the power 
of fertilizing the ground (ib. Vol. II. pp. 143, 245), so that the 
victim would be regarded as the husband of the goddess, who 
thus demanded his death, not in vengeance, but as a more sure 
method of stimulating her powers of fertility. I believe that the 
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galli was accounted as having been married to the Earth-goddess 
by surrendering to her their entire organs of reproduction. 
Women consecrated themselves to her by surrendering their 
virtue in perpetual commerce, It was not necessary for them 
to be put to death, or to be operated upon like the galli, since 
they were not creatures of Istar, such as the galli, but imper- 
sonations of Istar herself. The self-mutilation which Lucien 
saw practised before the Syrian goddess of Hierapolis (Sayce- 
ib., p. 266) was not an act of propitiation, but of perpetual mar- 
riage to her by an enforced virginity. If as Barton believes 
(p. 100), circumcision had its origin in a satrifice to the goddess 
of fertility, whereby the reproductive powers are consecrated to 
her service, the complete mutilation would logically be a prior 
step in an act founded on the same thought, especially as we 
find it practised’in the cult of the great Mother Goddess of 
fertility. All men would wish to consecrate themselves to her 
service, yet all men could not be thought of as emasculating them- 
selves. This would be left exclusively for those who desired 
to serve the goddess as priests, the others would consider cir- 
cumcision sufficient. In like manner, the original sacrifice con- 
sisted in the entire male victim, but wholesale slaughter was 
avoided, and her priesthood secured by one victim alone being 
put to death, the rest being emasculated. 

In the above I believe we must look for the true explanation 
of self-mutilation as practised by the priests of Cybele, and not 
in Prof. Ramsay’s flight of the queen bee. It is difficult to 
understand what he means in his article on Phrygia (Ency. Brit), 
where he says. “the Earth Mother is fertilized by an act 
of violence by her own child.” Cybele, the Phrygian goddess, 
suffered no act of violence from Attis, but rather she caused 
him to commit an act of violence upon himself, according to 
one account (Pau. VII. 17), or according to another (Diana- 
Ency. Hastings’ DB), as given by Dr. Ramsay, she mutilated 
him herself. . Whichever way it was, there was nothing in the 
act analogous to the act of the queen bee, as Cybele was pas- 
sionately in love with Attis, and at his death through his mutila- 
tion, she secured him to herself in the form of an ever-living 
pine tree, which she carrled to her cave at Pessinus there, giving 
way to her grief. 

The Diana of Ephesus, in whom Prof. Ramsay would have us 
see the type of the queen bee, a counterpart to the Diana of the 
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Greeks and the Romans, was a very different person from either, 
She was the lustful Semiramis of Western Asia, the Astarte of 
the Hittites, Syrians and Phcenicians and the Istar of the Assyr- 
ians and Babylonians, who revelled in continued debauchery, 
whose cult was one of free love; and whose ever increasing 
number of priest surrendered to her their virile powers, not 
in honor of Attis, but to increase her fertility, since although she 
was the Great Self-producing Mother-Earth, she still required 
external stimulation “to make life and strength permanent.” 





SANSCRIT MANUSCRIPTS ON PALMLEAVES. 


A Collection of Sanscrit Manuscripts on Palmleaves has been 
acquired by. Mr. Karl W. Hiersemann, antiquarian bookseller 
at Leipzig, and is offered for sale in his catalogue recently issued. 
Indian books of that kind are to be seen in the ethnological mu- 
seums as well as in smaller and private collections: narrow, rec- 
tangular stripes of palmleaves, dried and prepared, bearing on 
both sides long lines of minute characters, scratched in with a 
steel-pencil. A whole library, however, on palmleaves is very 
rarely met with, and above all a library systematically collected 
and of great literary importance, like the one mentioned, whose 
763 volumes, or rather bundles, contained more than 1280 San- 
scrit works, embracing not only the classical and standard writ- 
ings of this richly developed literature, but also a large quantity 
of commentaries and exegetics. There are nearly all the Vedas, 
Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upanishads, Sutras, etc., the Dharmasa-- 
stras, the epic, mythological, legendary, dramatic, didatic poetry, 
etc., besides many works on the sciences of ancient India, poetics, 
lexicography, grammar, astrology, mathematics, medicine, and 
above all, on philosophy, the favorite occupation of the specula- 
tive sons of Brahma. The collection has been made up by an en- 
gimeer and a German professor at Madras, to whom the occasion 
was offered to purchase these literary treasures jealously watched 
by their previous possessors, Brahman families of Southern India. 
By its. southern origin this collection is distinguished from San- 
scrit libraries; making part of European or American institutes, 
the latter being almost exclusively composed of printed editions 
or recently copied manuscripts on paper, written by Pandits or 
by professional copyists at Bombay or Calcutta. Nevertheless, 
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the Southern Indian Sanscrit literature, especially the philoso- 
phical writings of the Vedanta or pantheistic school, offer some 
interesting peculiarities, which deserve to become better known to 
western students. It is to be mentioned that these bundles of 
palmleaves are of high antiquity, at least comparatively, because 
books rarely keep longer than 300 years in the hot and dry clim- 
ate of India, and a number of these here are dated from the 
XVII and the XVIII century, while other ones show evidently 
a still greater age. 

The characters applied in the manuscripts for the writings 
of the Sanscrit texts are Grantha (Malayalim), Telugu and 
Nandinagari. Though these characters will only be familiar to 
students having sojourned in the Dekkan, their reading does 
hardly afford such difficulties, as, for instance, the study of 
Greek manuscripts to the students of classical languages. A 
well arranged catalogue, giving the systematic and alphabetic 
list of all the titles in Roman characters, has been compiled by 
native scholars (Pandits) at Madras, and this list will largely 
help to make the library useful. Other details on their contents, 
etc., are to be found in Mr. Karl W. Hiersemann’s last 
Catalogue, No. 365, Oriental Linguistic, comprising besides 
a large stock of Eastern philology and literature, especially a 
choice collection of calligraphical and miniatured manuscripts, 
Persian, Arabian, Hebrew, Armenian, Ethiopian, etc. 





A CHINESE BRONZE TABLET OF THE SUNG 
DYNASTY. 


The Property of David Proskey, Esq., Translated and Described 
by Frank C. Higgins, F. R. N. S. 
At a Meeting of the New York Numismatic Club, Jan. 18, 1910. 


The tablet in question is a small rectangular, oblong plate of 
very hard bronze or bell-metal, almost mathematically three by 
four English inches in size and about an eighth of an inch thick. 
It is pierced at the corners by four small cleanly drilled holes for 
attachment and is curved lengthways on such a radius as would 
bespeak it having been fastened to am object exactly sixteen 
inches in diameter. This little plate apparently came into the 
possession of Mr. David Proskey, of New York, a number of 
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years ago and while he took no steps to identify it, he had an ex- 
pert antiquarian’s appreciation of its evident age and the fact that 
the “seal” characters with which it is engraved represent a class 
of Chinese caligraphy, which ceased to be popularly current about 
the same time as the Latin and Greek of western classics. 

This “seal” writing, which in many instances preserves the 
outlines of the hieroglyphics or pictorial signs from which it is 
derived, is now almost exclusively confined to the elaboration of 
seals for official documents, whence its latter day designation. 

The work of deciphering the tablet has not been so difficult as 
might be expected, even though the average Chinaman abso- 
lutely refuses to even contemplate the idea of reading such 
characters and can lend no assistance. 

The modern Chinese handwriting is derived directly from this 
old style and the principal difference between them may be 
summed up in saying, that owing to the greater convenience of 
such transformation, the modern scribe now writes as squares, 
small and large, what were. originally circles and that most 
curved lines have been abbreviated into oblique forks as well as 
reduced to the simplest principles. A comparison of the two 
plates, the words on which in relative positions, precisely corre- 
spond, plainly illustrates his transition. The Numismatist in- 
terested in Chinese coins finds almost all the copper cash up to 
the beginning of the present dynasty represented by two varieties 
of each, one in ordinary characters and one in seal characters, 
the latter being often very puzzling to the novice, who cannot find 
them in any Chinese-English dictionary. 

The cutter of the tablet was evidently used to cutting seals, for 
he has made at least one character reversed as though to stamp 
from, while he has perpetrated several errors, which may be 
abbreviations after all, but which do not in any way confuse the 
reading. 

There are exactly forty characters in six perpendicular lines, 
reading downwards and from right to left, seven words each to 
the first three and final line and six each to the fourth and fifth 
lines. 

The only character about which there is any doubt possible, 
is the top word of the fifth column, as it is nearly obliterated, but 
what it appears to be is confirmed by its companion — most 
Chinese words being expressed by double characters of similar 
import to accentuate the meaning. The discovery of the name 
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of the second Emperor of the great Sung dynasty, Ta Tsung, 
who reigned from A. D. 975 to A. D. 998, would have merely 
served to fix an approximate date, had it not become quickly 
apparent that the tablet was itself a species of Imperial memorial. 

Taking into consideration the terse and ideaographic character 
of the Chinese language, it does not seem difficult to reconstruct 
the inscription. 

“The good and praiseworthy August Emperor, having passed 
away, Tai Tsung then silently mourning that ruler in union with 
the multitude of his subjects, ordered erected because the August 
Emperor himself, had willed it, an urn upon a tripod, by the 
Imperial servant Sheng Chang, so that not one, but all posterity 
might pour libations upon the earth in which the bright one 
reposes.” 

What act of vandalism, either in time of peace or during one 
of the several occupations of Pekin, is responsible for the eventual 
presence of this tablet in New York, neither Mr. Proskey or the 
translater is able to answer, but it is certainly a solid tribute to 
the value of a concrete and intelligent inscription to supply a 
valid connection with authentic history. 

The memorial urn, one of those massive, dragon encircled 
vases, which are a common adjunct to all the holy places of the 
Chinese, was evidently a work of piety on the part of Tai Tsoung 
in honor of his brother, the great Chaou-Kuang-Yin, who is 
Generalissimo of the Chinese forces under the youthful Han 
Emperor, (17th Dynasty), usurped the Imperial title and power 
in A.D. 960. The name taken by this Emperor, was as usual 
with all founders of new dynasties, that of Tai Tson or “ Great 
Ancestor.” His whole reign was given over to warfare against 
the invading Tartars. The death of Tai Tson occurred in 976, 
which, or soon after, may be accepted as the date of our tablet. 
His fame is that of one of the greatest and noblest characters 
of Chinese history, always victorious and ever magnanimous. 
He appointed his brother Tai Tsung his successor, as he died, like 
Edward I, of England, in camp surrounded by his soldiers, in 
response to the advice of their mother, telling him with dying 
breath to “ become himself as a brave Prince and govern well.” 
The character of Tai Tson may be summed up in one of his 
many famous sayings, “ The sovereign does nothing that is with- 
out consequence. This morning the thought occurs to me that 
yesterday I decided a case wrongly and this memory robs me of 
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all joy.” The career of Tai Tsung was equally full of military 
activity, but much less successful than that of his elder brother, 
as he lost much territory, which the former had gained. The 
coins of Tai Tson are those catalogued under the reign titles 
(Nien hao) of Kien-Long, Kien-Te and K’ai Pao. Those of 
Tai Tsung are T’ai-Ping-Hing-Kuo, Yong-Hi, Toan-Kong and 
Choen-Hoa. 





THE ORIGIN OF OUR NUMERALS. 


The theory that the so-called Arabic digits are in reality de- 
rived from ancient systems of tally-marks, and that other sys- 
tems have the same origin, is advanced by Maj. Charles E. 
Woodruff, U. S. A., in The American Mathematical Monthly 
(Springfield, Mo.). The writer asserts that no acceptable ex- 
planation has ever been given of the origin of our numerals, tho 

‘the literature on the subject is enormous. He goes on: — 

It is known that the Arabs obtained the signs from Southern 
Asia or India before the ninth century A. D. and brought them 
to Europe in the tenth, but the remote origin has never been dis- 
covered. The later Greeks and Hebrews used the first letters of 
their respective alphabets to represent units, the second groups 
to represent tens, and the third for the hundreds. Sometimes the 
initial letter of the word for the number was used as a symbol 
for that number, as in the early Greek, and possibly the Roman C 
and M, tho the latter may have been evolved from earlier symbols. 
For these reasons quite a number of scholars have sought for the 
original forms of our numerals in the letters of some alphabet. 
There is quite a remarkable resemblance between some of the old 
numerals and some of the letters of old alphabets, but that is 
no proof of common origin. Indeed it would be strange if we 
could not find many such coincidences in the innumerable forms 
which both letters and numerals have taken. Indeed, numerals 
were used where there were no alphabets or before alphabets were 
evolved as in modern China and ancient Egypt. 

“In addition, Sir E. Clive Bagley and George Biihler point out 
the fact that there is no known reason why certain letters should 
have been selected to represent the numerals four to nine, which 
the former accepts as being derived from letters from several 
alphabets widely separated. Bagley curiously enough also states 
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that all numerals at first were merely shorthand ways of express- 
ing their names, which wholly contradicts the idea of derivation 
from letters, and ignores the fact that primitive tallies or aumer- 
als must have existed before they had names. 

“Tt has also been frequently asserted that the numerals were 
inventions which sprang up in a very short time, altho such a 
phenomenon is contrary to human experience. Sudden appear- 
ance generally means borrowing, for all written symbols were 
slow in their evolution. 

“ Reasoning from analogy, one would assume that if letters 
had their origin in the first crude attempts to represent things 
and ideas, the numerals must necessarily have their origin in the 
first crude attempts to record numbers. 

“ The natural way of recording numbers is by tally-marks, and 
it is the universal custom of mankind, at least of all who were 
intelligent enough to count. Historians of mathematics use the 
term tally-mark to refer to the notched stick, but it is here 
meant to refer to any simple marks or scores. The Maya 
numerals are described by George B. Gordon as follows: ‘ The 
numbers from one to four are represented by dots; a bar sig- 
nifies five; a bar and a dot six; ten is written by two bars; 
and so on up to nineteen, the sign of which is three bars and 
four dots; after this number the signs employed are in doubt.’ 
The Egyptians used tally-marks up to nine, but ten is an inverted 
U. Cuneiform numerals are also tally-marks. Even as late as 
the third century B.C. in India the Asoka edicts record numbers 
up to five as vertical tally-marks....... 

“ Prof. Edwin S. Crawley says that all systems of numbers 
were originally quinary from the use of the fingers of one hand 
in counting and became decimal as soon as two hands were used, 
but others state that there is no foundation for such a gener- 
alization. . . . The Chinese numerals for 11 to 20 are merely 
those from 1 to 10, with 10 (X) over or before them, but the 
commercial forms are quinary, the 6 to 8 being based on the 
1 to 5 with extra tally-marks beneath.” 

The origin of the numerals was from tally-marks. The writer 
examines many systems of numerals and concludes that we may 
ascribe this beginning to all, tho our present forms are most 
likely of Chinese origin. He notes that the Chinese “ running ” 
characters for two and three are the same as our own, and 
quotes Bithler as saying that there is no doubt that the numer- 
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als were introduced into India from without, as they appear 
rather suddenly and in a well-evolved form. Further: 

“The identity of the first three numerals in Chinese and 
Indian would lead us to suspect identity of origin of the two 
systems, or more probably that the Chinese forms were carried 
by traders into India. Indeed Dr. Fritz Hommel (‘The Civ- 
ilization of the East’) states that Indian ‘ culture is in the main 
an offshoot of the Chinese.’ The Chinese would also be sus- 
pected on account of the identity of the old Nepal nine and an 
evolutionary Chinese nine, and there is a perfect gradation of 
forms from the oldest Chinese nine tally-marks to our present 
nine. 

“Doubtless there was a considerable interval between the 
date of introduction of the numerals into India and the date 
of the oldest surviving forms — an interval in which their origin 
was forgotten, if it was ever known. This fully accounts for 
the fact that in some cases considerable change had taken place. 
Probably many of the ancient Indian evolutionary forms will 
never be found, nevertheless those now known are within the 
bounds of ordinary variation of writing. They were undoubt- 
edly introduced while some still retained an evident form of 
tally-marks, which led to the frequent writing of four and five 
with four and five strokes, respectively. Some of the old Indian 
fives are almost identical with the Chinese original form, and 
in the six there are undoubted affinities, the sevens are closer 
still, and nines identical.” 





THE PROGRESS OF THOUGHT CONTAINED IN 
THE BIBLE. 


One evidence of the superiority of the Bible to the various 
sacred books which are found among the pagan nations, is that 
it begins with the view of a personal God who was not only 
a Creator but a moral governor and law-giver. There is a 
progress of thought from the beginning on, but it comes from 
the influence of the divinity of God rather than from the nat- 
ural progress of man. In this respect the Bible differs from 
other books. If we take the subject of comparative religions, 
we will find that men everywhere have worshipped those divin- 
ities which personified the elements. The Esquimos worshipped 
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the divinities which dwelt in the sea; those on the northwest 
coast worshipped those that dwelt in the forest; those which 
dwelt among the mountains worshipped the divinities that dwelt 
in the clouds and above the rain-storms; those in Mexico and 
Central America worshipped the gods that sent the wind and 
the rain; others worshipped gods which had human shape, but 
there was not one tribe or nation that conceived of God as he 
is represented in the Bible, not only as a personal being, but 
also as a being who was the creator of the heavens and the 
earth. The fact is that all pagan nations wherever they were 
situated, worshipped local divinities and divinities which under- 
stood. the employments of the people; for the god of the fisher- 
men differed entirely from the god of the agriculturist; the 
god of the people of the plain was different from the god who 
dwelt in cities. There was no unity in religious beliefs for 
everyone worshipped the god that suited his own mind and 
supplied his own necessities. The same is true at the present 
time, the nations of the east worship a different divinity from 
those of the west; the civilized people worship a different divin- 
ity from the uncivilized, each nation and even each clan and 
tribe has a divinity to suit itself. 

When we come to the historic nations of the east we find the 
same tendency existing. The Babylonians worshipped the sun 
and moon and the gods of the sky and water; they recognized 
the contest between the powers of nature and so pictured their 
divinities as contending with one another. Light and dark- 
ness, day and night, the upper world and the lower world were 
in great contrasts, but the people did not imagine that there 
was one great God ruling over all creation. The Bible took 
this, however, as the key-note and it had great effect upon the 
religious beliefs. There were two principles which were in con- 
trast, for there was a Creator and a Destroyer and the good 
and the bad gods, but there was no reconciling these. The old 
Greeks, to be sure, believed in the divinity of’ the hearth and 
held that the father was the priest of the household and that 
retribution would follow the wicked, but justice would prevail 
among those who are the worshippers of the true God. It is 
strange that with all the progress of culture and thought men 
should never have reached the doctrine of the unity of God 
nor the immortality of the soul, or even apprehended that 
salvation was offered by God to men. If we turn to the var- 
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ious systems of religion which prevail, whether among the 
rude tribes of America or the cultivated nations of the east, we 
do not find a single book that resembles the Bible, nor a single 
verse that teaches the truth about the personality of God and 
His authority over all mankind. In fact, we find the first verse 
of the Bible, gives to us the key-note to the whole book. In this 
respect it differs from other so-called sacred books. We go to 
the Hindus and find the Vedas; to the Persians and find the 
Shastras; to the Chinese and find the Shookings; to the Turks 
and find the Koran. There have been religious teachers and 
founders of religion such as Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha and 
Mohammed, but they were men and gave systems which be- 
longed to single nations, but never gave a religion that could 
be adopted by all people. The system which they taught had 
great effect upon the nation, but gave a stereotyped character 
to it. We see the effect of the teachings of Confucius upon 
the Chinese and of Zoroaster upon the Persians, but there was 
no form of religion which reached all nations. The Chinese 
government is founded upon the idea of ancestor worship, the 
Queen of China is the mother of the nation; the people are 
her children and must do as she says. In India, the worship 
of Buddha prevailed; his idea of heaven consisted in being 
passive, to have nothing to do but to sit still and meditate; it 
was a religion suitable for a hot climate which consisted in keep- 
ing quiet. 

There are those in this country that imagine that Buddhism 
is better than Christianity, but do not realize that Buddhism 
was only adapted to a climate where all were more or less 
passive. Here woman is degraded, vice is tolerated, religion 
enslaves the people and degrades their morals. On the other 
hand, we see the elevating influence of the Bible in our land 
and in the lands which Christianity has touched, the Bible is 
the great civilizer. There are wrongs in society everywhere and 
evil things among all nations, but the religion which has come 
down to us from our fathers through the Bible which is our 
best inheritance, is like the tree of life, its leaves are for the 
healing of the nation. What is more, we find in the Bible the 
promise of eternal life and the hope of immortality. A very 
important point is one which relates to the antiquity of the 
Bible; there are many religious teachers who seem to be willing 
to place it among modern books and make it only the product 
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of civilization, but the fact is, it is one of the most ancient 
books and has always had the same effect on every. nation 
among which it has prevailed. 

Some have supposed the Bible to be only the result of human 
progress. In this respect it is like every other book; but in 
fact, the key-note is given at the outset and has proved to be 
the element of power and of religious progress, and in this 
shows its superiority. When we take the classics we find that 
Livy, Sallust, Cesar and Virgil all had characteristics of their 
own and system of thought peculiar to themselves. Cicero’s 
orations were different from Horace’s poems; Homer differed 
from Herodotus, Zenophon from Aeschylus and Euripides, 
Socrates taught a different system from Plato, but in the Bible 
we find a system of religion which begins at the outset and 
goes to the end. We find the progress of thought in all litera- 
ture. We go back to the days of Bilowulf or the Troubadors 
and come up to the time of Chaucer and Queen Elizabeth, 
we realize the progress of the nation, but as we read the Bible 
the first chapter seems to be as significant as the last, for it 
shows the personality of God and His superiority to all divin- 
ities which had been worshipped. The language of appearance 
is used when the story of creation is given, but the superiority 
of the Creator is manifest from the outset. 

We find the divinities of the pagans are constantly repre- 
senting the nature powers as personified. The pagans worshipped 
the gods which had human shape, but there is not a single 
pagan divinity that can compare with the view of God as is 
given in‘the scriptures. He is not only a Creator, but a per- 
sonal being, and had a dominion which was universal. The 
pagans worshipped local divinities which corresponded to the 
examples and teaching of the patriarchs. We realize that this 
belief has always elevated the character of the people who adopted 
it. The same is true of the teachings of the prophets, they 
seem to anticipate the truths which were afterwards to be re- 
vealed. These truths continued through the captivity in Baby- 
' lonia, but in the days of Christ they were given anew force and 
significance. Revelation was progressive and resulted in the con- 
stant progress of those who accepted it. In this respect it is in 
contrast with paganism. Paganism varies according to each na- 
tion. Every pagan nation has a religion of its own, but the nations 
who have accepted the Bible as their sacred book have the same 
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conceptions of the character of God and the moral obligation of 
man. The world has increased in wisdom during the thousands 
of years of history, but the wise men who learned their lessons 
from the Scripture are really the leaders. The progressive char- 
acter of revelation will be acknowledged by all. It is to be remem- 
bered that Genesis begins with the story of creation, describes 
the deluge. Exodus is so named from the departure of the 
Hebrews from the bondage of Egypt. 

There are echoes of the story of the temptation and fall of 
man in all parts of the world, even among pagan nations, but 
it is strange that the story of the deliverance of man from evil 
is given more plainly in the Bible than in any other book. The 
story of Bel and the Dragon is found among the pagan writings. 
Seals were dug up from the great mounds of Babylonia, which 
show the story of the temptation, and the fall of man was 
known before the days of Noah and long before the days of 
Abraham. 





ON SOME STONE CIRCLES IN IRELAND. 
By A. L. Lewis. 


Lough Gur, County Limerick, Ireland, is the center of a 
great number of very interesting remains of all ages, from the 
prehistoric to the time of Queen Elizabeth; at the latter period 
it was a stronghold of the Desmonds, and contained a large 
_ island approached by two causeways, each guarded by a square 
tower and other fortifications, which still remain in a ruinous 
condition; there were also two smaller islands, perhaps of 
artificial formation — prehistoric crannogis, and on one of these 
there is also a medizval tower. The lake was partly drained, 
about 1840, and the large island is now a peninsula, but the 
smaller ones are still isolated; during the lowering of the level 
of the water large quantities of bones of animals and many stone 
and bronze tools and weapons were recovered, which showed 
that the place was as much a stronghold in prehistoric as in 
later times; it has indeed been said that the country for miles 
around was full of prehistoric remains, and, though many of 
these have been destroyed, several still remain; the forts of 
dry masonry which crowned all the hills surrounding the lake 
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have disappeared, and so have some of the circles which stood 
on or near its banks, but some still remain, and are of the 
greatest interest. In Great Britain the circles are usually rings 
of stone pillars with wide spaces between them, but, at Lough 
Gur, while some were like the British circles, others were double 
concentric circles of large stones set close together, the space 
between the two rings being filled up with earth, so that they 
formed a sort of rampart five or six feet high, and fourteen 
feet or more thick. The circles on the west side of Lough 
Gur had single stones to the northeast of them, where the sun 
would rise in the summer time, and the inference is that they 
were places where the sun was worshipped or observed in some. 
way or other; but the great group of circles on the east side 
of the lake has its outstanding stones to the northwest, and 
Captain Boyle Somerville, R.N., who, as a skilled navigator, 
specially engaged in survey work for the British Admiralty, 
is better qualified to form an opinion on the subject than most 
people, is of opinion that these stones may have referred to 
the position of the moon and its nineteen-year cycle. The ar- 
rangement of these stones is very like that at Stanton Drew, 
near Bristol, and in the measurements of the circles there I 
have found .what may very well be a reference to the lunar 
cycle, so that it seems likely that round Lough Gur the worship 
or observation of the sun and moon were carried on on a large 
scale, and it is probable that the stars were not forgotten, either. 





HISTORICAL FINDS. 


W. FENwICcK. 


A rare find from a historical point of view was made re- 
cently near Yeovil, in Somerset County, England, when a laboring 
man discovered — not far below the surface of the ground — 
a solid gold Torque, or chain or collar for the neck, formed 
of a number of small ringlets interlaced with each other. It 
was a favorite ornament of the ancient Britons. The one in 
question being of gold, it belonged, in all probability, to an 
important British chief, of whom there were a number and 
may antedate the Christian era. The weight of the Yeovil 
Torque is not stated but the finder sold it for $40, and, luckily, 
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it found its way into a museum at Taunton —in the country 
in which it was discovered. 

After the discovery of the Torque became known, the local 
coroner — as is usual in such cases — empanelled a jury to deter- 
mine whether it was treasure trove and the property of the 
Crown,— which is the case with treasures found where the 
owner is unknown, — but after hearing the evidence the jury 
decided that the article had been lost and not secreted, and there- 
fore was not treasure trove. It now, strictly, belongs to the 
owner of the soil where it was found, who would, doubtless 
have difficulty in proving the locus in quo. 

[It will be remembered that Caractacus was a brave British 
chief or king, and that he for some time withstood the encroach- 
ments of the Romans in the reign of Claudius. Being at last 
defeated by Ostorius Scapula in 51 a.p., he was sent in chains 
a prisoner to Rome, but was released by the Emperor because 
of the magnanimity he displayed. ] 





INSCRIBED STONE. 


Another interesting discovery was made many years ago in 
the adjoining county of Dorset. When the short nave, which 
had, with the spacious chancel, been built (probably in the 
14th century) on the north side of the original church of St. 
Mary at Wareham was demolished, an inscribed stone was found 
and built upside down in the wall of the north aisle of the new 
nave. The characters are much defaced, and although many 
efforts have been made to decipher the inscription none have 
succeeded. By some the inscription has been attributed to the 
British, Roman, and period of the Heptarchy. All seem to 
argue that C is the initial letter; Cadwgan-Catwg, Catag, and 
Cungaris have been mentioned amongst other names, and it may 
even refer to Cogidubnus or Cogidumnus, a British chief. He 
was an ally of the Romans and possibly one of the seditious 
Britons that provoked the Claudian invasion; and at the period 
when the Roman General, Aulus Plautius, arrived in Briton 
“with four legions and some cavalry,” —the first portion of 
the Claudian force, — he would appear to have been ruling the 
Regni, of which people he is said to have been king. He is 
mentioned in a Roman inscription found at Chichester. Sub- 
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sequently he seems to have been appointed by Vespasian’s suc- 
cessor —Ostorius Scapula—to rule over a tract of country 
adjoining Wareham, and it is conjectured that from him the 
Hundred of Cogdean derived its name. It has been supposed 
that this territory was assigned to him by Ostorius to keep that 
part of the island quiet during his expedition against the Silures, 
or rather whilst this Roman was endeavoring to capture Caract- 
acus. If the inscription be, as has also been asserted, “ the 
‘inscription on a Roman votive altar probably by some Roman 
soldier,” why should it not have been connected with the Claudian 
invasion? St. Paul (II Timothy 4:21) mentions Pudens and 
Claudia, man and wife, both Christians; and Claudia is supposed 
to have been the daughter of Cogidumnus.. It would be inter- 
esting to know if Pudens held any commission in Plautius’ 
force, and it is possible that Claudia may have been one of the 
hostages for Caractacus. The inscription (the last three char- 
acters appear to be “DEO”’) is certainly interesting and affords 
an opportunity for antiquarians to decipher it. 





NEOLITHIC HUT CIRCLES. 


In August, 1909, an Archaeological Congress was held at 
Liege, and the members took an excursion to Jeneffe, a village 
about fifteen miles distant. A gentleman, Dr. De Puydt, whose 
name is familiar in connection with the prehistorics since the 
discovery of the Cavern of Spy in 1885, led a party and visited 
some hut circles. A large number of visitors was pfesent — 
about a hundred. Two of the hut circles were about eight feet 
in diameter. Two sods were lifted, and many relics of pre- 
historic age were brought to light. The flints consisted of 
flakes and scorer and a few scrapers. The flakes were from 
two to four inches in length; the scrapers were of horseshoe 
type, a typical pattern. The scraping edge was almost straight, 
sharp and regular, indicating that the tool was used as a plane. 
Among the twenty types of scrapers described by Sir John 
Evans, none quite correspond, though a similar type is found 
in Southern France; and the Belgian archzologists ascribe 
them to the Magdalenian age. The scraper has two cutting 
edges; on the side of the scraper is a notch, convenient to hand- 
grip; the notch flake and the notch scraper are tools which 
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belonged to the all-flint ages, and especially to the early stone 
age.’ There is a difference in the ages; but the scrapers are 
similar to the English ones; they all have the same character- 
istics. The edge is serrated,,the end of the flake is usually 
truncated. The flakes are named by the Belgian archzologists 
polished sickles; the truncated end suggests that several flakes 
were fixed in one handle, suggesting the idea they were used 
for cutting ears from corn. They are very rude, but they show 
that tools were used in the very earliest stages; and they sug- 
gest agriculture as an employment rather than hunting. Sir 
John Evans has described ancient stone implements of Great 
Britain, but a large proportion of them are flint saws. 

These hut circles contain no axe of the ordinary type, and no 
barbed and tanged arrow-heads; but it was plain the large 
population planted wheat and ground their corn on the very 
soil which is now the richest land in Belgium; they made bowls 
and vessels of pottery, had workshops, used knives, saws, 
scrapers, and augers of flint. 

The scene presented at Jeneffe suggested a large Neolithic 
population, without axe and arrow, without weapons of war, 
but given to reaping and skin-dressing and making pottery with- 
out wheels. The few examples of the adze, flat on one side 
and convex on the other, sharpened at either end, suggesting 
that there were workshops, or their equivalent, in the stone age. 
The arts of modern days, with husbandry, pottery, cutting tools 
were made visible, as prevailing in the ancient prehistoric period. 
It seemed to speak of a large Neolithic population in Western 
Scotland. The Scottish peasants used a knife which was named 
“ Jocteleg.” The evidence of Jeneffe presented an unusual dif- 
ficulty ; it seemed to speak of a large Neolithit population, liv- 
ing without axe, arrow or other weapons of war. We find 
reaping, grinding, pottery-making largely confined to women, 
suggesting the stage described by Wordsworth, highland maiden, 
reaping and singing to herself, making pottery’ wi.hout the 
wheel. The hand-mill was turned round by two women seated 
at the mill. The scenery and the relics suggested a very primi- 
tive form. The sight revealed the surroundings which were 
very suggestive of the presence of man; for, shining in clear 
sunlight, green fields and whitewashed buildings and other 
objects, which taught a lesson of human history and the growth 
of useful arts, which had been introduced by intelligent beings. 
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Neolithic tradition has lingered long in Western Scotland, and 
there we find reaping, grinding and pottery-making; the most 
of it accomplished by women. An unarmed population existed 
in Neolithic times, in the half-filled forests of Belgium; but 
here the primitive cultivators had made their home. 

* * * * * 


In India there are ruins which contain stories that are of 
great interest, and which have quaint legends connected with 
them, and an inexhaustible fund of folk-lore. The ancient city 
of Kop, sixteen miles from the port— Murdeshbar. This city 
is in ruins; the route lay through a pathless jungle, and was 
completely deserted. A temple in ruins, sacred to a sylvan 
goddess, has been described by G. K. Betham, in the Antiquary. 
There are several temples said to be in Ancient Kop; in one 
city is a temple, small, unroofed, and in ruins; in the center 
of the temple an image carved in white limestone with a cross- 
legged attitude of meditation, distinctive of all images of Bud- 
dha. In one case is an image of a saint in a prayerful medita- 
tion; in front of the image a figure of black stone in the act 
of dancing. In another temple there were images of 24 saints, 
carved in the same stone, in pairs; and nearby were images 
of female attendants; and outside the temple there were stones 
with the cobra carved on them. These show the peculiar reli- 
gious ideas of the Hindus. In another place is the figure of the 
guardian of the land brandishing a club. All of these illus- 
trate the peculiar characteristics of the religious idea of the 
Buddhists. They present great contrast to the art products of 
the Christian nations. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By Dr. Cuas. H. S. Davis. 


The French Mission has not only made a geographical sur- 
vey of little known regions in Russian and Chinese Turkestan, 
but they have also brought home collections illustrative of the 
history of these regions and of their early civilization, their 
religions, their art, but also of their flora and fauna. The 
French Mission has been able to accomplish topographical sur- 
veys extending once a distance of 3000 kilometers. The journey 
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was accomplished on horseback from Andijan, in Russian 
Turkestan, to Chongehu, on the Pekin-Hanku line. The most 
difficult part of the route was the crossing of the Taldyk Devan 
range, when a height of 13,120 feet was attained. The tem-— 
perature in summer rose to 100 degrees, and in winter it sank 
to 31 degrees below zero, Farenheit. The work of the expedi- 
tion, however, was at no time interrupted. The results have 
been remarkable from the point of view of natural history and 
anthropology, and many unique specimens have been added to 
the Paris museum. But it is the archeological and _ biblio- 
graphical results that are most surprising. The expedition has 
brought home from Twen Hwane wooden statues and paintings 
on silk which are alleged to be of a date anterior to the eleventh 
century, and archaic bronzes acquired at Singanfu of the 
fifth century B.C., as well as an elaborate photographic record 
of similar antiquities. The find of manuscripts has surpassed 
all expectations. At Twen Hwang the expedition secured a 
whole library, including a Nestorian manuscript, printed records 
dating from the seventh century, and records stamped on wood 
of the same date — in fact, many thousands of documents which 
will be incorporated in the Chinese. section of the National 
Library, and most of which were unknown in Europe and in 
China itself. 





THE ANCIENT HEBREW PARLIAMENT. 


A Chapter in the Constitutional History of Ancient Israel. By 
Mayer SuLzBEeRGER. 8vo. pp. 96. Philadelphia: Julius 
H. Greenstone. ) 


The purpose of this very acute and interesting study is to 
show that during the period of the Jewish kings they were not 
without a parliament, such as they had possessed in the Edda 
of the Mosaic and subsequent period, and corresponding to the 
eldership after 200 B.C. This was the Am Ha-Aretz, wrongly 
translated “people of the land.” They were the leaders of 
the people, as the author very persuasively interprets accord- 
ingly the story of the killing of Athaliah, The Am Ha-Aretz 
had earlier existed among the Hittites, and to them Abraham 
appealed for purchase of the Cave of Machpelah. 
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We have already referred to the Eckley B. Coxe expedition 
at Behen, which was a large tour of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty. The excavations were carried on by Dr. David Randall- 
Maclves and C. Leonard Wooley. They cleared around the 
walls of the town, which consisted of a very interesting series 
of fortifications, a deep moat and a triple wall of about a mile 
in extent. Within the eighteenth dynasty walls, was discovered 
a series of unique and very valuable tombs of the twelfth © 
dynasty, from which were obtained the most valuable finds 
of the season. Outside of the town was found a large ceme- 
tery of the New Empire, 1600-1000 B.C. A conical hill in the 
neighborhood was honeycombed with long gallery tombs of the 
eighteenth dynasty, which contained hundreds of burials. From 
the twelfth and eighteenth dynasty cemeteries were obtained 
the most valuable antiquities discovered in the Nile Valley for 
several years. The excavation of a number of churches in the 
neighborhood brought to light early Christian antiquities of 
great interest which were allotted by the terms of agreement 
with the Anglo-Egyptian government to go to the museum at 
Khartoum, while the pre-Christian antiquities, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have come to the museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. G. Seligmann have been chosen by the Anglo- 
Egyptian government of the Sudan to make an anthropological 
survey of the country. Their first work will be with the Dinkas 
and Shilluks in the Upper Nile Province, and then probably 
they will study the Nubas of Southern Kordofan. Dr. and 
Mrs. Seligmann have recently completed a similar survey in 
Ceylon. 

In 1907 the British Academy accepted a gift of $10,000, be- 
stowed in memory of Leopold Schweich of Paris, as the founda- 
tion of the “ Schweich Trust,” to be devoted “to the further- 
ance of research in the archeology, art, history, language, and 
literature of ancient civilization with reference to Biblical 
study.” A portion of the income has been appropriated for 
annual lectures of general interest on the themes indicated in 
the foundation. The first addresses were made by Canon S. 
R. Driver. on “ Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible” 
(Henry Frowde). They sketch briefly the progress made in © 
Biblical archeology in the nineteenth century, and, more par- 
ticularly, describe the information which has been secured re- 
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cently on the early history of Palestine from the inscriptions as 
monuments brought to light from excavations. Excellent illus- 
trations accompany the text. 

Part 2 of Vol. VI, of the Babylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has appeared. It contains “ Baby- 
lonian Legal and Business Documents from the Time of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon.” By Arno Poebel. The body of 
‘the work consists of facsimile reproductions of tablets, 138 in 
all, with a few half-tone reproductions. These are preceded 
by a series of dissertations, suggested by the contents of the 
tablets. We have, first, the transliteration and translation of 
tablets displaying the various schemes of legal documents, from 
which it would appear that regular blank forms were in use, 
differing slightly at such places as Nippur, Sippar, Babylon, 
etc. Then follows an explanation of the peculiar form of seal 
impressions on certain of these documents: impressions taken, 
not from the usual small cylinders of hard stone, the personal 
and often inherited property of the signer, but from small, 
rectangular slabs, made expressly for the occasion, of some soft 
material easy to cut. A list is given of the date formule used 
by the kings of the first Babylonian dynasty, with a discussion 
of the method pursued in naming the year either after events 
of importance, or after religious ceremonials, or the dedication 
of statues and the like, at the feast of the new year. Dr. 
Puebel gives a discussion and to a certain extent, a reconstruc- 
tion of the political history of a part of this period, in the light 
or these date formule. There is also a concordance of the 
people’s names found in the tablets, a table of contents and a 
descriptive catalogue, showing, so far as is known, the prov- 
enance of each tablet, the king to whose reign it belongs and 
its year of that reign. 

At the recent meeting of the Archzological Institute of 
America, at Baltimore, the present director of the school in 
Rome, Jesse B. Carter, was reélected for a term of five years, 
his administration for the past three years having been most 
brilliantly effective. Special gifts during the past year have 
made possible large additions to the growing library of the 
school. The endowment fund has now reached the sum of 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars. The school at Jerusalem 
has obtained two acres of land close to the city for a building 
site, and hopes for the speedy gift of means for the erection of 
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a permanent home. In our own country, the School of American 
Archeology has taken up its settled quarters in the old Gov- 
ernor’s Palace at Santa Fé, and.is pushing vigorously its work 
of investigation. A generous gift by Mrs. John Hays Ham- 
mond makes possible the complete publication of the striking 
work in the Southwest, carried on by Dr. Bandelier, now some 
twenty years ago. 

Dr. Wiegand, head of one of the departments of the Royal 
Museum in Berlin, has entered into a compact with the Prince 
of Samos, according to which the Royal Museum will for ten 
years enjoy the privilege of making archeological investigations 
in the island of Samos. The expenses will be borne by wealthy 
art enthusiasts. Dr. Max O¢celhauser has already contributed 
the sum of 20,000 marks for the purpose of laying bare the 
Heraion. 

If there have been no sensational discoveries like those of 
Schliemann, at Mycene, and Dr. Evans, at Knossos, the work 
done has been of great archzological importance. Already in 
their first season (1906) the excavators had learned a great deal 
about the sixth century temple of Artemis Ortha, and had 
found below it an archaic altar, and, in the deposits around, 
a number of small objects of a very early date. Among them 
were fragments of pottery, lead figurines, fibule, and carved 
ivories, the last representing all kinds of subjects, from a man 
stabbing a gorgon to a ship in full sail. Not the least curious 
of the “finds” was that of many pieces of amber, which the 
Dorians may have brought with them from the north in their 
momentous migration. The work of this last year was to make 
a complete clearance of the site, and the result has been to trace 
back its history from the Roman theatre of the third century 
A.D., through the time of the Hellenistic temple, circa 178 
B.C., back to the sixth century temple, and again through this 
to the primitive altar and the little Cella which adjoinéd it and 
which probably contained a rough statue of the goddess. It 
is made clear that this altar, and those which were built above 
it on higher level, preserved the cult of Artemis on the same 
spot for at least 1100 years— from the ninth century B.C. to 
the extinction of paganism. Another work, on which much 
progress has been made during the year, is the excavation of 
the: Menelaion, or supposed sanctuary of Menelaus and Helen, 
on a hill two miles to the southeast of Sparta. This monu- 
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ment, which was partly explored so long ago as 1833, has now 
yielded enough remains— some going back to the times now 
conventionally called Mycenzan—to encourage the explorers 
to proceed. Here it is at least a possibility that the palace of 
the son of Atreus may have been that palace of which the young 
Telemachus admired “the gold, the electron, the silver, the 
ivory,” and compared it to the House of Zeus. These excava- 
tions at Sparta are the most important of any that the British 
school at Athens has underaken, and therefore they claim our 
first attention. But they are typical of the work that for many 
years past has been carried on by scholars of many nation- 
alities all over the mainland and the islands of Greece, as well 
as in Crete, Rhodes and Asia Minor. The Greeks themselves 
are working hard and well, and a whole phalanx of native 
scholars is carrying on an arduous and successful campaign. 
As Austrians at Ephesus, the Germans at Miletus and Perga- 
mus, the Danes at Lindus, the Americans in various places and 
the French in the island of Delos, have been achieving remarka- 
ble results during several past winters and springs. So have 
the English in Boeotia and Thessaly; and we may mention, 
though the discovery is a year or so old, to the digging at 
Zerelia, ‘where the English excavators found a rich Neolithic 
deposit, six to eight metres thick, with eight supposed settle- 
ments — that is to say, evidence of eight towns, one built on 
the ruins of the others, on the same site. How far does this 
carry us back? 

The Columbia University Press has published an Assyrian 
Primer by J.. Dyneley Pringle, Ph.D., professor of Semitic 
languages in Columbia University. The glossary is printed 
from type, the Cuneiform characters being transliterated into 
Hebrew. The main body of the book, including the sign lists, 
and exercises, is an autographed reproduction. 

Messrs. Laflamme & Prouix, of Quebec, have recently issued 
“L’Amérique Precolumbienne. Essai sur l’Origine de sa Civ- 
ilisation. Par Alphonse Gagnon.” This book is a very inter- 
esting study of prehistoric American monuments and races and 
of the resemblances which many archeological remains in 
America bear to Oriental monuments. It is largely given to 
an excellent, condensed description of the remains found in 
Yucatan, Central America and Peru. The author also devotes 
many pages to a discussion of the antiquity of the American 
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remains and shows that the architecture and ceramics of Peru 
recall those of the Egyptians, while the old edifices of Central 
America, Yucatan and Mexico disclose surprising analogies to 
those of Chaldea, India and Indo-China. The author believes 
that new discoveries and the progress of ethnographical science 
will tend to confirm his views as to the Oriental origin of the 
peoples who built the remarkable structures whose ruins are 
found in the New World. 

Owing to the fact that a complete rearrangement of the 
Egyptian collection in the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, is to be carried out the present winter, and that some 
of the members of the Egyptian expedition are to be engaged 
in that work, the field-work of the expedition will be confined 
during the present season to concessions at the Oasis of Kharga 
and will centre chiefly in the clearing of one of its most impor- 
tant monuments, the Temple of Hibis. The town of Hibis, a 
part of which has been cleared by the expedition during the 
last two years, was the residence of the governor and the most 
important place in the great Oasis. Its principal temple was 
built shortly after the conquest of Egypt by the Persians and 
was dedicated to “Amon of Hibis,” a god whose cult was wide- 
spread in the oases. The temple stood near the edge of the 
town on a low hill, in ancient times ascended from the east 
by an avenue. The main structure was built entirely in the 
reign of the Persian King Darius I. (B.C. 521-486). It was 
renovated by Darious II. (B.C. 424-405). The temple is built 
entirely of fine-grained sandstone, is rectangular in plan, 196 
feet in length from east to west, 62 feet in width from north 
to south, and its walls rose about 28 feet above the ancient 
pavement level. Through doorways on the north and south 
side one entered five small store chambers, a crypt, and a stair 
which ascended to the floor above them. On the west side 
in the center was the door of the sanctuary, a long narrow 
chamber in the axis of the building. The bas-relief decorations 
of its walls gave an epitome of late Egyptian mythology, show- 
ing, as they did, practically all of the gods worshiped during 
the period in all the different forms which they assumed. To 
the right of the sanctuary was a chamber with walls inscribed 
with religious texts, and to the left a doorway leading to a 
second crypt and a stairway by which one reached the two 
rooms dedicated to the Osiris mysteries. The decorations here 
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were inscriptions and scenes relating to the myths of Abydos 
and Koptos. The entire temple is in an unusually good state 
of preservation. Because of the dryness of the climate in the 
Oasis the colors on the walls inside the structure have been 
preserved intact in many places and the whole site has suffered 
but slightly either from the iconoclasm of early Christians or 
the vandalism of Arabs. With the exception of the roofs of 
the three-columned halls and a few of the smaller chambers, 
the main structure if standing almost complete, buried inside 
to a depth of from two to five metres with wind-blown sand. 
The first purpose of the expedition during the coming season 
will be to remove the drifts and clear the temple to pavement 
level. Then the copying and photographing of the inscriptions 
and reliefs will be undertaken and plans and drawings of the 
architectural details made. 

The work of the Egyptian Research Account during the past 
winter has been continued at Memphis, and also extended to 
Thebes during the earlier part of the season. The great result 
of the past year at Memphis has been the discovery of the 
palace of King Apries,—the Pharaoh Hophra of the Bible, — 
who was contemporary with Jeremiah. Hitherto no palace has 
been known in Egypt, beyond the tower of Medinet Habu, and 
some portions of rather earlier date. Now we have a great 
building about four hundred feet long and half as wide, pre- 
served to ten or fifteen feet high. The middle court is well 
over a hundred’ feet square, and the stone columns in it were 
more than forty feet high. The stone-lined halls, of which seven 
remain, were over forty feet long, and half as wide. The brick 
halls were nearly as large, and the walls were about fifteen feet 
thick. A still larger court extended on the north side, in which 
lie the capitals of columns which must have been about fifty 
feet high. The approach to the palace led up through a large 
mass of buildings to a platform at a height of about sixty feet 
above the plain. These buildings served to defend the entrance 
as outer fortifications. Between these outworks and the palace 
is a space of about thirty feet wide, along the middle of which 
is a deep fosse, which was doubtless crossed by a drawbridge. 
Crossing the fosse we enter the broad way traversing the palace, 
which was sixteen feet wide. The great stone-lined halls lay 
on the east of this; on the western side was the kitchen, with 
fireplaces still remaining, and the lesser halls of the palace 
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service. The great court was on the west, and beyond that the 
broad way led out to the largest court on the north, the further 
part of which is entirely washed away by the rains that have 
poured down the slopes of the hill for over two thousand years. 
During the course of clearing the palace several beams of cedar 
were found, one of which is inscribed. Hitherto scale armor 
has rarely been found in Egypt, but in the ruins there were 
thousands of scales of iron and bronze, varying in form, evi- 
dently the remains of several corslets of mail left on the floors 
of the halls. Some good bronze figures of gods were also found. 
But the one supreme piece was a fitting of palanquin, of solid 
silver, a pound in weight, decorated with a bust of Hathor with 
a gold face. It is of the finest workmanship of the time of 
Apries, and, being unique, it remains in the Cairo Museum. 
The great gateway, and the immense walls descending deep into 
the mound, show that there lie here ruins of successive palaces, 
probably belonging to the whole course of Egyptian history. The 
desert valleys near Thebes were searched, and one fine un- 
touched burial of the XVIIth dynasty was discovered. The 
coffin was only placed under a foot or two of stone or earth; 
at the side of it lay a dozen vases in the string nets in which 
they had been carried. By spending some hours in clearing 
them and preserving with collodion the fragile nets have been 
secured. A chair, stools, baskets and food lay around the coffin, 
with several smaller objects. Upon the mummy were four 
strings of gold rings on the neck, four gold bangles, earrings, 
a girdle, etc. Altogether this is one of the most complete burials 
ever recorded. 

The Geographical Journal for January contains an article by 
Sir William Willcocks, describing the development of Mesopo- 
tamia by following the ancient systems of irrigation, which have 
been taken up by the Turkish government. The author locates 
the Garden of Eden in a region’to the northwest of Bagdad, 
and believes the Ararat of Noah to be near Ur of the Chaldees, 
the birthplace of Abraham, in the southern part of the delta. 
The first results of the completed work will be the bringing into 
cultivation 3,000,000 acres of land now desert, and an appre- 
ciable addition to the world’s production of wheat and cotton, 
which he proposes to carry to the markets of the world by a 
railway from Bagdad to Damascus. 

Mr. A. C. Haddon, University Lecturer in Ethnology at 
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Cambridge, England, writes to Nature (No. 2,006) that the 
Anglo-Egyptian administration is organizing an ethnographical 
survey of the Sudan. The government is awake to the fact 
that the people cannot be well governed or educated unless the 
authorities have clearer knowledge of their psychology and of 
their customs, ceremonies, ideas and ideals. The Sudan gov- 
ernment has, therefore, appropriated sufficient money to carry 
on anthropological investigations for two years, and to publish 
the results. Dr.-and Mrs. Seligmann have been appointed to 
conduct these investigations. They will at once begin the study 
of the Dinkas and Shilluks in the Upper Nile Province, and are 
expected to extend their work to the pagan Nubas and Southern 
Kordofan, and probably to some other tribes. 





